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TN lat month's Journat, an article 
4 (* Brother Ass”) Stressed the voluntary 
nature of the national effort for physical 
fitness as being characteristic of the way 
our nation is wont to work. A day or 
two before that issue came into the hands 
of our readers, the leading article in the 
Times opened as follows: —‘‘ The mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire, who was 
addressing his constituents on the subject 
last night, is by no means alone in sug- 
gesting that the time has come for this 
country to consider some form of compul- 
sory training for a period in the youth of 
every citizen. In the past such sugges- 
tions have always been confused with the 
advocacy of compulsory military service, 
and therefore summarily dismissed; for 
all parties are pledged to the hilt against 
military conscription in the sense in which 
it is enforced by every other great nation 
except the United States. But there can 
be no conceivable confusion of that kind 
to-day. The ideal held out is that of a 
nation in work rather than a nation in 
arms—a nation in which the general 
deterioration too often resulting from un- 
employment would be avoided, in which 
the avcrage of physical and mental fitness 
would be increased, and in which associa- 
tion in uscful and educative service would 
break down the barriers between classes.” 
The last sentence—apart from its stately 
English—might be a quotation from 
Toc H literature, but the point it is meant 
to enforce, the need to introduce the com- 
pulsory principle, is not onc on which all 
Toc H members will be agreed. 


* * * * 


The word “ compulsion ” is always apt 
to put the British back up, and the Story of 
our nation is a long record of individual 
liberties, hardly won and stoutly main- 
tained. But in practice we accustom our- 
selves to compulsion where it seems to 
serve the common need. No one now 
resists compulsory education, and our in- 
dustry and agriculture submits with a 
fairly good grace to compulsory regula- 
tion by Factory Acts or Marketing Boards; 
“ Dora " was a rather sour war-time joke 
which we accepted. But every fresh hint 
at compulsion is watched and weighed 
among us and produces its company of in- 
Stinctive “ passive resisters” and “ con- 
scientious objectors.” This will certainly 
be the case with the suggestion of com- 
pulsory physical and industrial training for 
all young people—not less because the 
leader writer in the Times commends the 
example of the compulsory Labour Camps 
of Germany and Italy. 


* * * * 

It is not only in world politics but in 
every field of thought that the battle 
between two great systems of living—the 
voluntary and democratic and the “ totali- 
tarian" and therefore compulsory—has 
now been joined, and the issues become 
clearer every day. The achievements by 
force in Russia, Germany and Italy are 
so undoubted and remarkable that the 
replies of those who believe in the volun- 
tary principle often seem hesitating and 
disjointed in comparison. And so, in the 
minds of many people in the democratic 
countries, a fear is growing that may 
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make them read to adopt. the ver 
methods of E. they arca Baldi Al 
sorts of national discipline, whether volun- 
tary or otherwise, may be needed, but 
fear is the worst motive to introduce it. 


* * * * 


This is a subject which, we believe, most 
vitally concerns Toc H, a body of men who 
are pledged “ to leap with joy "—and not 
because they are pushed or ordered to leap 
— to any task for others.” Тос Н ex- 
presses its spirit of fellowship in voluntary 
service. It has, wherever it is genuine, as 
much pride in doing its work well as the 
citizens of some States have in obeying 
orders to serve. But our task is, in a very 
real sense, more difficult than theirs. For 
each one of us has to make up his own 
mind about his duty; no Rules of the 
Road can show it to him or force him to 
do it. It needs to be said again and again 
that Toc H, as a society, has no plan for 
reforming the world, по collective 
“mind,’ no political principle to which all 
its members must subscribe. It exists to 
spread a spirit which will move men to 
action—in all sorts of divergent ways, as 
each thinks right. It has been called “a 
university of character," and a university 
is a place which collects men of widelv 
different tradition and opinion, in order 
to teach them how to use their own minds 
and to send them out equipped for life in 
the world of action. (The older Univer- 
sities in England are definitely Christian 
foundations, and it must never be forgot- 
ten that Toc H shares this with them: this 
proviso is important to us). 

So Toc H as a corporate body does not 
“take sides,” will give no “lead " in this 
matter of compulsory service or any other. 
It says to its members “ Think it out— 
don't surrender your powers of personal 
judgment—don't take it as ‘ gospel’ from 
your morning newspaper—discuss it with 
your fellow-members—but, above ай, 
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think for yourself.” We live in times 
which are dangerous—and so, full of 
opportunity for men with “ wills of thcir 
own." 

* * * * 

* Behind the light-hearted surface of 
young people's lives, there is very often 
a profound unhappiness which is duc to 
the fact that they have not found what 
seems to them anything that may securely 
guide them towards the fulfilling of their 
own destinies or enable them effectively to 
be of service. They have lost confidence, 
and one of the greatest services we can 
render them is, not to give it back to them 
—for we cannot do that—but to show 
them how possibly they may recover it for 
themselves." So spoke William Temple, 
Archbishop of York, on January 31, to an 
audience of 300 at the Leeds Luncheon 
Club. To help men to recover lost con- 
fidence, to “© guide them towards the ful- 
filling of their own destinies,” “ to enable 
them effectively to be of service "—how 
could the purpose of Toc H be better de- 
scribed? And the same speaker has often 
expressed, in gatherings of our family, his 
own faith in this mission of our movement. 


x* * * 


No more than a glimpse of Tubby, busy 
in the Mediterranean, reaches us in letters 
home. His headquarters has been the 
cruiser H.M.S. Delhi, which carried him 
from Gibraltar to Corsica and on to 
Malta, but on January 28 he writes from 
Talbot House, Malta: “ We moved ashore 
last night from Delhi, and came up here 
in a twenty-four-seater "bus, which held 
our luggage; and representatives of Delhi 
Toc Н, and from most branches of the 
ship’s life, came to enquire, and to report 
to others. We found a goodly company 
assembled from various ships, Merchants, 
Navy, and also quite a lot of plain soldiers, 
mainly the Suffolks and the Green 
Howards.” Next day he writes again: 


“ Talbot House, Sliema, is indeed a haven, 
quiet by day—it has no telephone. At 
night innumerable men blow in, and 
thirty Stop the night, upon the average. 
I have never Stopped in any house on earth 
which was so clean. A hospital is a pig- 
sty beside this place; no quarterdeck could 
compare with the two big dormitories. In 
spite of this astounding symmetry, the 
place has all the comforts ot home—and I 
have made at least one room untidy.” He 
promises further impressions and some 
photographs to the Journat on his return. 

There was more than usual interest in 
the dedication of the Sidney Spencer Lamp 
on January 24 in the chapel of Farnham 
Castle. For this ancient housc was the 
home, from 1911 to 1923, of Edward 
Talbot, Bishop of Winchester, the “ father 
of Toc Н,” and so of Neville and Gilbert 
Talbot. Before that its master had been 
Randall Davidson, when Bishop of Win- 
cheSter, one of the first friends, advisers 
and Presidents of Toc H. And now its 
occupier is John Macmillan, Bishop of 
Guildford, not only an Hon. Association 
Padre of Toc H but a very active member, 
previously at Canterbury and now at 
Farnham. The Farnham Branch has a 
room in the Castle as its meeting place, 
and the Bishop, in dedicating the Lamp, 
said that “ hardly any moments since he 
had been given the responsibility of caring 
for that old chapel had given him more 
pleasure or moved him more than the 
dedication of their Lamp." 

3k * * ж 

In the June Jounwar last year а corre- 
spondent in the “ Open Hustings " raised 
the question of the possibility of issuing a 
Braille edition of the JounNar. Following 
this a number of blind members and 
friends of Toc H wrote saying how much 
they would welcome such an edition. 
Enquiries proved, however, that the cost 


would be quite prohibitive. We have now 
been in touch with the National Library 
for the Blind, and it is likely that they will 
consent to make up into one Braille 
volume annually a selection of suitable 
Journa articles, and that this book will 
be available to all blind members of the 
library, which can bc joined free of 
charge (the address is 35, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.r) А further 
announcement about this will be made in 
this column in due course. 
* * * * 
In the meantime, blind members and 
their friends are reminded that the follow- 
ing Toc H publications are already avail- 
able in Braille to members of the National 
Library for the Blind: — 
Tales of Talbot House. 2 vols. 
Plain Tales from Flanders. 2 vols. 
Smoking Furnace and Burning Lamp. 
2 vols. 

Earthquake Love. 2 vols. 

Feet Firm, Hands Busy, with Salient 
Facts and Onward Bound. 

Half the Battle. 

Several additional Toc H books are 
likely to be added in the near future. 


* * * * 


Mention was made in the January 
JournaL of the WeStfort Branch of 
Toc H whose Lamp, dedicated to the 
memory of Father Damien, was lighted at 
York last December. This is the firs 
leper unit of Toc Н in the world and as 
many members of Toc H will be in- 
terested to know more about it we print 
this month in The Family Chronicle an 
account of how it came into being. 

a * * ж 


A cheery letter reaches us from Тос Н 
in the China Fleet with an order for 
twenty-four diaries. It tells, among other 
things, of a successful revue, “ Hullo, 
Hong Kong!” in which Toc Н naval 
members took part, which produced a con- 
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sider able sum of money for the Sai-Ying- 
Pin Chinese Boys' Club and for the Naval 
Chaplains' Fund for Seamen's Welfare. 

Тос Н in the China Fleet," says the 
letter, “ get scattered a good deal, but we 
generally manage to bubble up somewhere 
with something.” 

* * * * 

One of our illustrations this month 
shows His Excellency the Соуегпог- 
General of Southern Africa arriving for 
an informal visit to Mark I South Africa. 
His Excellency, who is the President of 
Toc H in Southern Africa, showed great 
interest in the Lord Hyde Chapel given 
in memory of the son of Lord Clarendon, 
a previous Governor-General, and in the 
memorial room named after Baron von 
Richtofen, the famous German flying ace. 

* * * * 


Two other memorial rooms have re- 
cently been dedicated in Mark I Johannes- 
burg. One of these was the lounge which 
has been chosen as the room to commemo- 
rate "Uncle" Harry Ellison, whose 
name will always mean very much indeed 
to Toc H overseas and particularly to 
Тос Н in Southern Africa in the build- 
ing of which he had so large a share. 


T * * * 


A considerable number of units both 
at home and overseas are helping the 
“ Money for Nothing " scheme by sending 
current issues of foreign stamps from their 
overseas mall to the Secretary of the 
Toc H Stamp Club for sale in aid of 
Тос Н and L.W.H. Funds. (See article 
entitled “ Money for Nothing” in the 
Journat for March, 1937, p. 114). It does 
not secm, however, to be generally known 
that there is now a market for ordinary 
used English stamps, of which the supply 
within Toc H must be almost inexhaust- 
ible. A few units already have schemes 
in operation whereby stamps are collected 
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and sent to local hospitals or charitable 
organisations who raise moncy in this 
way. For those who do not already work 
a scheme of this kind, the Secretary of the 
Toc Н Stamp Club (J. J. Waxz, 21, Park- 
wood Avenue, Esher, Surrey) is prepared 
to act as a clearing house. Parcels of 
stamps may cither be sent direct to him 
at the above address or left, clearly 
marked “ Usen Stamps For Тос Н Ѕтлыр 
Crus," at Тос Н Headquarters, 47, Fran- 
cis Strect, London, S.W.1. These stamps 
fetch approximately 8d. per pound. 


* * * * 


In this age of national “self-sufficiency” 
it is worth while to listen to this voice from 
the past. It comes from letters missive of 
Edward VI (1537-1553): “ Forasmuch as 
the great and Almighty God hath given 
unto mankind, above all living creatures, 
such an heart and desire, that every man 
desireth to join friendship with other, 
to love and be loved, also to give and re- 
ceive mutual benefits; it is therefore the 
duty of all men according to their power, 
to maintain and increase this desire in 
every man, with well deserving to all men, 
and especially to show their good affection 
to such as being moved with this desire 
come to them from far countries. ... For 
the God of Heaven and earth, greatly pro- 
viding for mankind, would not that all 
things should be found in one region, to 
the end that one should have need of an- 
other; that by this means Friendship might 
be established among all men, and every 
one seek to gratify all." 


Here is an authentic Spoonerism re- 
ported from a Branch mecting in London 
recently. Said the Chairman at the close 
of the evening: “ I will now ask the Padre 
to take homegrowing реагѕ!” No doubt 
the fruit of his labours. 


SEVEN MEN IN A TRAIN : 


IL. 


Peterborough to King s Cross. 


Last month Jim Boswewt recounted the conversation which took place in his compartment 
between half-a-dozen Toc H members, on their way back to London from the Festival at 
York, and a Stranger. “ As we gathered speed out of Peterborough ” (Jim wrote) “ George 
fired away ” with his explanation of Toc Н to the Stranger, and the Editor then invited any 


member to reconstruct the conversation between Peterborough and King's Cross. 


CHARLES 


WarMsLEY (Manchester Area), has amused himself in bed, after an operation, by producing 


the following. 


“ТЕСТ of all,” said George, “ meet 

the family,” and he flippantly intro- 
duced the stranger to myself ("intellec- 
tual sort of fellow, adds a tone to the 
gathering ”), the youngster from Buenos 
Aires and the Cornishman, who met the 
Stranger’s appraising glance with a grin. 
Then there was the member from Burma 
who murmured “ Yenangyaung” and 
then had to explain this cryptic utterance 
to the Stranger, for he had taken it as a 
masonic form of grecting peculiar to 
Toc H. Finally, there was the sailor sit- 
ting between the stranger and Gcorge 
himself. 

I could see that the stranger was fram- 
ing his first question, but George fore- 
stalled him by saying “ You are wondering 
perhaps what on earth brought this motley 
crowd together from the ends of the 
earth? " A twinkle in the Stranger’s eye 
confirmed this and a burst of song float- 
ing into the compartment evidently re- 
minded him that the train was full offmen 
of like diversity. 

" You all seem to know cach other 
pretty well," he added drily. 

" Yes and no," said the Cornishman. 
“Td never set eyes on any of these folk 
before yesterday, but you somchow feel 
that if you see a man wearing a Toc H 
badge you know a good deal about him 
already, so you can cut out the ' fencing 
for position’ and can talk as friend to 
friend from the beginning." 


The sailor had pulled out a large watch 
and was looking at it sadly. “ Twenty 
minutes gone. We shall be in London in 
not much morc than an hour and no one 
has Started to explain Toc H at all yet. 
Push the bell again, Cornwall." 

When the glasses were empty and the 
stranger had а with some hesitation, 
a long thin cheroot (“ All the children 
smoke them in Burma” said the man 
from Yenangyaung, pocketing his case), 
George began again: 

““ We owe precious little to the last War, 
except Allotments and Daylight Saving 
and Toc H. In the trenches there was a 
most amazing spirit of friendship between 
men...” the stranger’s nod said more 
than words, and after the War 
Padre Tubby Clayton with a nucleus of 
men started to build a movement to pre- 
serve and transmit that same spirit in the 
more difficult times of peace. Toc H was 
in its early days, and Toc H to-day still is, 
first and foremost, an experiment in the art 
of living. I did not meet it till 1928, just 
after leaving school. My people had 
found me a job in a London office, and 
looking for digs, someone mentioned 
Toc H. Chance thus threw me into one 
of the Toc H Marks—they are Houses 
holding a mixed crew of men, perhaps 
twenty or so, each paying what they can 
afford to the common purse, as is the way 
throughout Тос Н. Неге I found friends, 
the only friends I then had in London and 
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found тар that this thing called Toc H 
akin i d 
shaken 2 grip of me that couldn't be 

George broke off and I could see he was 
concerned at having monopolised the 
conversation with reminiscences, but the 
Stranger said quietly, * Carry on. You 
speak of what you know. We can listen 
to Burma and B.A. after "—so George 
continued : 

“The Branch Pilot—the member 
responsible for bringing up newcomers to 
the family in the way they should go— 
explained to me the workings of the move- 
ment. How it grew by infection, ‘one 
loving heart setting another on fire’ is 
what he said; and how membership was 
obtained by becoming a probationer and 
then gradually picking up the spirit of the 
thing until you felt a host instead of a 
guest at Branch meetings, and you were 
doing a useful job of work of some kind. 
My job was fixing up wireless sets for the 
blind—they would probably have put Jim 
here on to Hospital Library work if he 
had been there. Other members were 
running Scout Troops and there was a 
Rover Crew meeting in the Mark cach 
week as well. After about six months I 
was passed for membership and I remem- 
ber how proud I was to wear the button- 
hole badge—still as proud, by the way. 
In those days members came to meetings 
wearing a Toc H blazer (blue, with the 
arms of Ypres on the pocket) and grey 
flannels, together with a Toc Н tie—we 
hadn’t grown out of the army habit of 
wearing uniforms.” 

“Steady a minute,” said the Stranger, 
“but why the arms of Ypres? " 

“ My turn,” interrupted Burma. “ Dur- 
ing the War, Tubby Clayton ran a soldiers’ 
club in Poperinghe called Talbot House, 
or Toc H for short. I will just say that 
it was like no other soldiers’ club before 
or since. Its story is told clsewhere. After 
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the War the Burgomaster of Ypres granted 
Toc H the use of the City arms in grati- 
tude. Toc Н often uses the double cross 
which forms part of the arms of Ypres— 
you sce it in the lamp on our badge, for 
instance." 

“How did you other men find your 
way into Toc EI 


It appeared that Burma had actually 
been in Talbot House during the War and 
had kept in touch with Tubby on and off 
ever since. Buenos Aires had fallen into 
the arms of two Toc H men when he had 
landed there five years ago, and since be- 
coming a member had himself met several 
newcomers to that Strange city, being 
forewarned of their arrival by the Overseas 
Office of Toc Н. We others gave our 
brief Stories and the sailor told some yarns 
of jobs done with local units at different 
ports of call. I remember that he men- 
tioned Colombo Branch especially as a 
“mighty fine bunch of folk." 


The Stranger leaned back apparently 
satisfied, or perhaps feeling the effects of 
the Burman cheroot, but after a pause he 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Yes, I've got all 
that, but what's your driving force? Why 
Toc H at all? Why didn't you all join 
other societies who were doing uscful 
work before you were thought ОЁ?” 


Everyone knew thc answcr to that but 
we left it to Cornwall to answer. “ Quite 
honestly, sir, there's nothing else remotely 
like Toc H. You can scc yourself how odd 
it is that six fairly intelligent men (except 
perhaps George over there—no! you've 
taken that the wrong way, Gcorge) have 
been talking for an hour and probably all 
you have gathered from us is that once a 
man is badly ' bitten ' with Toc Н he can't 
let it go, neither does he find it easy to 
explain what it is that has gripped him. 
At the risk of being highbrow—by the 
way, what is a highbrow? X 


“Someone who has been educated 
slightly above his intelligence,” I volun- 
teered, rather hurriedly as there was a pro- 
vocative look in George’s cye. 

E c . Right. Well, а man can find 
the full expression of his personality in 
Toc H. We believe that Toc H is a 
society, a family we call it, into which a 
member can put the whole of himself by 
making friends of men whom he would 
never otherwise have met on cqual terms, 
in doing with them service for others, and 
thus learning (very slowly sometimes) that 
his whole life must be lived in the same 
spirit of friendship with all men, or it is 
worth nothing. I say ‘ friendship ’ because 
Englishmen boggle at the word Love.” 

" But your driving force? ” persisted the 
Stranger. 

“We believe that God is using Toc H 
as an instrument in the building of His 
Kingdom on earth," said the Cornishman, 
picking his words slowly. “Men are 


being won to new allegiances, and it is 
part of my faith that in every unit of 
Toc H there are two or three members 
at least who have counted, and аге will- 
ing to pay, whatever cost may be involved 
in following the highest allegiance of all.” 

“ King's Cross!” shouted the porters as 
the train drew to a Standstill, and I felt 
that there were others in the compartment 
besides myself who read an unintended 
meaning in those two words. 

We walked down the platform together 
and I lent the stranger George’s copy of 
last month’s JourNa to read on his return 
journey to Retford next day. 

At the barrier the stranger left us with a 
handshake that was more than a courteous 
gesture of farewell. 

“ Ме may meet again,” he said with a 
smile that embraced us all, “ I'm going to 
look up the Branch in Retford when I get 
home. They may be able to tell me what 
Toc H is." R. C. W. 


TOWARDS NATIONAL FITNESS 


An article (“ Brother Ass") last month urged greater attention in Toc Н to physical fitness. 
We now follow this up with more precise information about the working of the Government 


scheme for Physical Training and Recreation. 


The writer is PETER. TENNANT, Assistant 


Secretary of the Somersetshire and Gloucestershire Area Committee for Physical Fitness, who 
is one of a number of Toc H members concerned directly with the working of the scheme 


up апа down the country. 


F you read your JounNar last month 
you will have learnt—if you did not 
know it before—that last year the Govern- 
ment passed an Act of Parliament dealing 
with Physical Training and Recreation 
and has, as a result, divided the country 
up into 22 areas and established a com- 
mittee for each. But what exactly does 
the Act say and what do these Area Com- 
mittees do? 

The prime object of the Act is to assist 
in increasing the facilities for the taking 
of all forms of exercise. There are some 
people who will never take exercise what- 
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ever you do for them, but there are far 
more who would like to swim or play foot- 
ball or do some gym once or twice a week 
if the swimming bath, the football pitch 
or the gymnasium was there for them to 
use. At present not one village in ten has 
a playing field, the lack of fields in large 
towns is deplorable and in London getting 
worse instead of better, and swimming 
baths are very few and far between. In 
order to make a State contribution towards 
a national problem, Parliament passed the 
Act and voted {2,000,000 up to March, 
1940. 
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This money will be spent as capital— 
that is to say, it will help to provide new 
gymnasia, playing fields, Community 
Centres, village halls, swimming baths, 
youth hostels, or any extensions, improve- 
ments or equipment, nceded to bring these 
up to date. No grants will be таас to- 
wards maintenance except in very spccial 
circumstances. The proportion of the cost 
of a scheme which will be provided by the 
Exchequer varies from 25 per cent. to 75 
per cent. and depends on two things—first, 
the extent to which the proposed expendi- 
ture will increase the facilities for Physical 
Training and Recreation (7.e. swimming 
baths will get better grants than. Com- 
munity Centres which contain reading 
rooms and committee rooms), and, 
secondly the economic condition of the 
neighbourhood in general and in parti- 
cular the voluntary organisation or local 
authority applying for grant-aid, as it is 
called. The 75 per cent. grants will pre- 
sumably be reserved for the distressed 
areas and other specially hampered locali- 
tics and organisations. 

'The job of the Area Committees 1s to 
administer the Act in their Areas. They 
have to survey their Areas to sce what thc 
existing facilities are and where the worst 
gaps occur. They examine all applica- 
tions which are sent to them and make a 
report and recommendation on each to 
Headquarters who аге thus in a position to 
view the needs of the country as a whole. 

It is now up to every member of thc 
public, and especially to the members of 
Local Authorities and leaders of voluntary 
organisations like Toc H, to think out for 


themselves what is the best way of helping 
this National movement in their own 
locality. Is there anything urgently 
needed: for instance, a playing field, a 
gymnasium, a club, a swimming batb 
or а camping ground? Ог perhaps 
it is a question, rather, of why some 
existing facility is not properly appre- 
ciated. Would the gymnasium be used 
morc if a shower and changing rooms 
were added? Though the membership of 
some club may appear large, what could 
be done to increase it? And so on. 

Every kind of suggestion will be wel- 
comed, since varying local conditions will 
obviously require a certain measure of in- 
dividual treatment. In fact, it js hoped 
to reduce standardisation to the minimum. 

It is work that is badly needed and a 
golden opportunity to make a permanent 
contribution to the needs of your district. 
Toc Н is responsible for the running of 
many boys' clubs, and in a large propor- 
tion of these the programme entails some 
form of physical exercise. In the past 
these clubs have usually laboured in diffi- 
culty for at least an initial period owing to 
lack of proper premises and equipment. 
Now it will be possible to gct a grant to- 
wards the cost of these provided the 
balance of the cost can be raised in some 
other way. 

Any unit wanting morc information or 
wishing to make an application should 
apply to the Secretary of the appropriate 
Arca Committee for National Fitness or 
The Secretary, National Fitness Council, 
Queen Anne's Chambers, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.r. pina 
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EFFECTIVE SERVICE~I. Prison Visiting, 


In the January JournaL we printed an article entitled “ Lamps and the Jobmasters” ау 
" the preface to a series of practical articles on jobs which it 15 hoped to publish during this 
year.” Weare grateful to Mr. Joun A. F. Watson, J.P., Honorary Secretary of the NATIONAL 
Association OF Prison Visitors, for giving us the opportunity of making his article on the 
unofficial visitor in the English prison the first of this series. 


OME sixteen years ago the Prison Com- 
à? missioners made VES was then con- 
sidered a daring experiment. — Into the 
closely guarded precincts of the English 
prisons they invited a small band of lay- 
men who held no official position and had 
no connection with the prison service; and 
they gave to each a cell key and sent them 
unaccompanied into the cells to visit the 
prisoners. These first visitors were, in 
fact, but part of a larger plan which was 
to try to make prison something more 
than a place of retributive punishment, to 
establish therein a system of training and 
leadership, and thus offer to every prisoner 
a chance to retain—or regain—his self 
respect. 

The experiment was successful, and to- 
day there are no less than 600 voluntary 
workers, both men and women, visiting 
week by week in the prisons of this 
country. These voluntary workers are 
commonly called ‘unofficial visitors," 
perhaps to distinguish them from the 
panel of visiting justices which is a sur- 
vival of the old county administration of 
gaols. But the term “unofficial” has a 
deeper significance, for thc fact that the 
prison visitor has no official status, is un- 
paid and comes simply as a friend, is 
fundamental to his work. 


The Prisoner's friend 


Nearly every prisoner needs a friend; 
although he may not at first admit it. He 
enters the prison bitter and cynical; he 
feels he is a victim of socicty and that the 
hand of every man is against him; and he 
is still suffering from the Strain of his trial 
when evcn his own advisers seem to have 


let him down. Those upon whom he 
rclied have failed to come forward and 
help, others have shunned him when he 
looked to them for sympathy. His private 
affairs are in chaos; his wife and children 
probably about to starve; the outlook 
utterly hopeless. Апа in the prison the 
governor and officers—even the chaplain 
—are merely paid servants, employed bv 
society to oppress him, and as such are 
numbered among his enemies. Such is 
the prisoner’s frame of mind when the un- 
official visitor goes first to his cell. Let 
us follow him. 

The visitor’s first action is to shake 
hands and his second is to sit down. Both 
are of symbolic importance. When the 
prison officer visits a prisoner he stands 
in the doorway with his key in the lock, 
and the prisoner Stands to attention. But 
the prison visitor is not an officer; he is a 
friend paying a call and is anxious to show 
himselt as such. Probably the best medium 
to mutual confidence is two club armchairs 
side by side—there are no armchairs in 
prison, but at least there is a bed and 
a stool! 

On the assumption that the prisoner de- 
sires above all things to find a friend with 
whom he can discuss his troubles, the wise 
visitor will wait till the prisoner himself 
embarks on the subject: which he will 
not do until he is sure that his visitor is to 
be trusted. Everyone has his own methods 
of gaining the prisoner's confidence but 
there are certain pitfalls to avoid. No one 
likes being preached at and the visitor 
who delivers a moral homily will achieve 
little more than a polite hearing. Again, 
no one likes being cross-examined and the 
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visitor who begins by interrogating the 
prisoner about his private affairs must ex- 
pect to be told lies. Every visitor should 
Carry a notebook but he should never pro- 
duce it in the cell: he is there to talk to 
a friend, not to observe a case. 


Children, Books, Hobbies 

A man's children often provide a quick 
means to his confidence. The official 
mind demands to know only whether he 
is married and the number of his children. 
But the visitor enquires the children's 
ages, whether they are boys or girls and 
where they go to school, and after leaving 
the cell makes a private note to refresh 
his memory before the next visit. A sub- 
sequent enquiry as to John’s progress at 
football or Mary's recovery from measles 
will be found to accomplish more in gain- 
ing their father's friendship than un- 
limited assurances of goodwill. 

In these days illiterate prisoners are few 
and far between and conversation on 
books is always profitable. Most prisons 
possess a good library and a prison sen- 
tence provides much opportunity for 
reading; thus often men whose literary 
tastes have previously been confined to 
* blood and thunder " may be introduced 
to the work of authors which will give 
them lasting pleasure. It is also useful for 
the visitor to have knowledge of the educa- 
tional scheme at the prison so that he can 
advise the prisoner what classes he may 
attend. 

In the early stages it is well to ascertain 
the nature of the prisoner's hobbies, and 
the really efficient visitor, whatever his 
personal interests, will make it his busi- 
ness to learn sufficient about the principal 
forms of sport to be able to discuss any 
or all of them with reasonable intelligence. 
Before arriving at the prison it is well 
worth enquiring how the “ United ” fared 
on Saturday and the name of the winner 
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Eventually the time comes—and some- 
times it takes a long time coming—when 
the prisoner's confidence is gained and he 
is anxious to discuss his troubles. His story, 
as told in the first instance, may not be 
entirely true but the experienced visitor 
makes generous allowances for artist's 
licence; he will listen sympathetically and 
neither interrupt nor contradict. Ob- 
viously, every case is different and the 
visitor must be guided throughout by 
commonsense and his experience of 
human nature. He is not a trained psy- 
chologist and the amateur varicty is a dan- 
gerous person who should be rigorously 
excluded from prisons. Не is there, 
merely as a friend, to listen to another 
man’s troubles and discuss with him his 
failures in the past; to create in him a 
vision of success in the future and by 
advice and example to help him achieve it. 


Religion 

In the official regulations visitors are 
reminded that “ religious instruction and 
spiritual ministration generally are the 
work of the chaplain” and they are 
further advised to avoid all controversial 
subjects. This should not be interpreted 
as forbidding any discussion of religious 
questions, for a healthy conversation on 
such matters can do nothing but good; 
but the visitor must beware of the tem- 
peramental prisoner who claims to have 
received inspiration, if not revelation, 
since he entered the prison. Morbid reli- 
gious tendencies should not be encouraged 
and any emotional appeal by the visitor is 
most undesirable. If the prisoner appears 
to be seriously concerned about religious 
questions the visitor should consult the 
chaplain. 

Regularity of visiting is of first impor- 
tance and the visitor must make up his 
mind that not in the smallest detail must 
the prisoner be allowed to feel “let down." 
To gain and achieve a prisoner's confi- 


dence he must show himself trustworthy 
and to break an appointment with a 
prisoner is a serious matter. The idcal is 
to attend regularly on a certain day each 
weck so that the prisoner may know 
exactly when to expect his visits; failing 
which, it is better to indicate vaguely the 
time of the next visit and to let it come as 
a pleasant surprise rather than to fx a time 
and fail to keep to it. 


Prisoners’ Aid Societies 

Throughout his sentence the prisoner is 
encouraged to look forward and his mind 
focused on the day of his discharge. 
There is in every prison an Aid Society to 
find work and to give assistance to dis- 
charged prisoners and it is essential that 
the visitor and this Society work hand in 
hand. In many arcas the Aid Society com- 
mittee is largely composed of prison visi- 
tors, but this is not always the case. 
Where it is not, the visitor should co-oper- 
ate closely and in no circumstances allow 
his man to appear before the committee 
without either being there himself or 
sending a written recommendation. The 
Society’s agent has to assess the man’s 
worth at one, or at the most two, brief 
interviews, whereas the unofficial visitor 
has known him throughout his sentence, 
has discovered whether he is helpable and, 
if so, how he can best be heiped. 

The weakest point in the organisation 
of prisoners’ aid societies is in the lack of 
provision for after-care. And it cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that the prison 
visitor’s job is not necessarily complete on 
the day of the prisoncr's discharge, for if 
the man needed a friend when he came 
into prison he certainly needs one when 
he goes out. Thus in time the prison 
visitor tends to collect an ever-widening 
circle of ex-prisoners, some very good 


fellows and some very bad, some in good 
jobs, some back again in prison, but all 


old friends. 


The Right Men 


Such, then, is the work of the unofficial 
Visitor, and it may be asked “ What 
manner of man is beSt qualified for this 
job and how does one set about doing 
it?" The type of visitors needed are 
humanely-minded Englishmen, not too 
young and not too old; men who are 
broadminded, tolerant and sympathetic, 
hard-headed but not hard-hearted, and 
blessed with a sense of humour; above all, 
who are quite devoid of false sentiment 
or morbid curiosity, but are, on the con- 
trary, healthy-minded, energetic and in in- 
timate contact with modern conditions. 
The visitor must be prepared regularly to 
devote at least one evening a week to the 
job. generally between the hours of six 
and eight. Prison visitors, recommended 
by the governor of the prison, are invited, 
after a period of probation, to serve 
annually by the Prison Commissioners. 
Application should be made in the first 
instance at the prison itself, not to the 
Home Office. 

The National Association of Prison 
Visitors was formed in 1924 under the pre- 
sidency of the Home Secretary and incor- 
porates as members all visitors to male 
prisoners in the country. It is not con- 
cerned with the appointment of visitors, 
but exists, according to its constitution, 
“to bring together men and women who 
are engaged in the work of visiting 
prisoners in order to provide them with 
an opportunity of exchanging views in 
regard to their work, and, as occasion 
arises, of making recommendations and 
representations to the Prison Commis- 
sioners." J. A. F. Watson. 
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CHURCHGOING ~ III. 


ONE of the most humiliating experi- 
‚ €nces that I have had took place 
during the month of May some years ago. 
1 had not played cricket for some three 
seasons and I tried to stage a come-back. 
was three times clean-bowled by balls 
which I saw clearly all the way, but the 
footwork had gone and the timing was 
all wrong. Then I tried to bowl and 
discovered that some controlling muscle 
was not there any longer. As soon as I 
tried to work up any pace the ball left my 
hand and either went first pitch into the 
wicketkeeper’s gloves or bumped on the 
ground a few yards in front of me. The 
whole thing seemed so absurd, I knew that 
I could do these things reasonably well 
and it was ridiculous to behave as though 
I could not. Fecling no end of a fool, I 
tried to explain to my captain that I really 
had played in recognizable cricket once 
upon a time. He was kind, though a trifle 
sceptical, as he suggested a few weeks at 
the nets before the next match was played. 
And, of course, it is the net practice which 
is the vital part of cricket. Once get really 
going well at nets and you can go out into 
the middle and do it. Curious how almost 
all the successful things of life depend so 
much upon the preparation for them, an 
attack at dawn, a cricketer's innings, a 
Guest-night, or a professional carcer. 


Net Practice 


Now I cannot believe that the game of 
life is really much different from these. It 
is the net practice that matters. I regard 
churchgoing as a sort of net practice, a 
spiritual gymnasium, not nearly so much 
fun as the game itself, some of it dull and 
even superfluous (you can't bat all the time 
—someone has to fetch the ball) a frightful 
fag to fit into a busy week—but utterly 
indispensable. 
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The Rewards of Perseverance 


I do not say that a man necd go to 
church every weck, but I do plead for 
regularity. Tempcraments differ. Some 
will need daily Mass, some weckly Matins, 
some monthly Evensong. I myself firmly 
believe that the Church of Engand was not 
a complete fool when she ordered as a 
condition of membership that a man 
should communicate three times a year, 
one of which should be Easter. I am well 
aware that today there is a good deal of 
sarcasm handed out about such member- 
ship, but, believe me, between the three 
times a year communicants and one who 
has lapsed from Church altogether there 
lies a great gulf. 

But we do need nets. Don’t you see 
what I mean? Most of us were brought up 
under religious influences and have had 
some regular religious institutionalism of 
some sort. In those days when we had 
such contacts we were, very broadly 
speaking, spiritually cfficient. And we still 
feel that we arc spiritually cfficient. We 
can Still walk into the middle and get our 
thirty or forty runs or our three or four 
wickets. Don't you believe it. I had some 
during that never-to-be-forgotten May. I 
once heard the Archbishop of York say 
that when a man comes to make a choice 
of actions he has really jolly little freewill, 
jolly little choice. His choice is so largely 
determined by what he has built himself 
to be. I am sure that that is true. The 
slightest slacking of our nct practice, the 
softening of a muscle, the least slowing 
down of the eye, any little tardiness of 
reaction, and we arc late in playing the 
Stroke which matters so much. 

Now, Mr. Non-churchgoer, I am going 
to ask you to answer a question to yourself. 
I shall not hear the answer. It is a matter 
between yourself and your Maker. Here 
it is. What chances can you afford to take? 


Your choices—and you make them daily— 
are they always the highest? When some 
really momentous decision has to be made, 
and this isn’t every day, are you really 
tuned up to make it? That is all I ask you. 
But remember that your church is your 
net, your spiritual gymnasium, and the 
architect of thc building of You. 

Shall I tell you plainly why I go to 
church? Just because I dare not leave it. 
Tam more than a bit like your Robinsons 
next door, not much of a fellow, but in so 
far as I am anything at all it is by the 
Grace of God, and cither directly or 
indirectly I owe it to my church. 


Played out? 


To me, one of the most terrible things 
about the present age is thc tacit assump- 
tion by writers and dramatists that “ God 
and Church and all that " is just played 
out, and that these things cannot mean 
anything to educated people who are 
living normal lives. Dean Inge has 
pointed out the terrible hopclessness of the 
characters portrayed by Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Wells and Co., compared with those of the 
earlier age of Dickens and Thackeray. 
Any Christian who has read The Forsyte 
Saga must have been Struck by the fact 
that no one character in it had any real 
religion. To the Christian, that is the 
obvious clue to the whole sordid history of 
the family, materialism unrelieved by 
faith and artistry, unrclieved by hope. 
Charity, of course, to such people has 
become an impulse largely dependent on 
the State of the digestion. Mr. PrieStley’s 
play, Time and the Conways, now run- 
ning in London, is in much the same 
Strain, a family portrayed as fighting a 
losing battle with the clock, which is 
ticking away and defeating them all. 

Now you may say that all this has very 
little to do with Churchgoing, but I main- 
tain that it has. Pagans I mect in many 


walks of life frequently ask me much the 
same questions. They say “ Yes, but you 
have a faith and it’s alright for you. But 
how do you get it? We have not any 
certainty like you. We had not anything 
to Start with to work on. How do you 
know that Life is Eternal? How do you 
know that there is a God? How do you 
know that Jcsus was really like God? How 
do you know anything of these things?" 


Give the Church a Chance 


Now, Mr. Non-churchgoer, I am not 
going to bore you with any theological 
arguments though I know a good many. 
But let me tell you this. Once upon a time 
I grasped certain simple essential things. 
Perhaps the most certain of all was that 
good and evil were not alike, that they 
were totally different, and that I liked 
certain people as certainly as I loathed 
others. Furthermore, I was not satisfied 
with the ordinary pagan round of life. I 
thought that it was played out and thread- 
bare—which it was—and is. 

I was quite sure that pagan people were 
not getting anywhere. So, being a logical 
person, I, and certain of my friends, 
determined to work another line, we 
decided to give the Church a chance. Mo$t 
people said that the Church had nothing 
to offer us. Well, we didn't know whether 
it had or it hadn't. But we did know that 
those who spoke disparagingly of it had 
certainly less than nothing. So we took a 
chance and to this day we all believe that 
it has worked. 

I don't think that you can prove any- 
thing until you have tried it out, just as 
you cannot have any confidence in a horse 
until you have ridden it. In the fullness of 
time my friends and I developed beyond 
our simple essentials, and now we know a 
bit more than we did. We have more 
things we are sure about, and we are 
much more sure of them. It so happens 
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that the lines have not fallen to us in very 
pleasant places, and two at least of our 
number encountered enough to have 
made the pagans put their heads in gas 
ovens. None the less, I don't think any 
one of us feels that he is fighting a losing 
battle ron the clock which is ticking 
remorseless]y again$t him. On the con- 
trary, we are content to let time come at 
us, and to use it as we can. Time has aged 
us, but age has not wearied us. It may be 
that we have failed often, but the years 
have not condemned us yet, for by the 
Grace of God we intend to usc the years 
to get our own back for any losses we have 
incurred. Furthermore, even if we are 
failures, we are quite certain that there 
are others we know who are not. And 
we are quite sure that we know people 
who live with God, who walk in His Ways 
and in the Light of His Countenance. 

And so, my dear Bluedomer or what- 
ever you are, I must advise you to take a 
chance and throw in your lot with us. I 
know it means puzzlement, and boredom, 
and irritation, and much more besides, 
but I believe that in the course of the years 
something will soak into your system, 
something without which we cannot 
really live. 

You will meet some of the greatest men 
and women in the world, not in masses, 
but just two or three here and there. You 
will hear the words of the Gospel, the 
poetry of hymns, and you will experience 
the English liturgy soaking into your 
syStem. Finally, you may well achieve 
something of the Spirit of Christ Himself 
so that you may dwell in Him and He in 
you. 

People are all sceking short cuts. Short 
cuts to wealth by football pools, short cuts 
to learning by quack postal courses, short 
cuts to health by drug taking, short cuts 
to God by fancy methods, even as of old 


the sinful and adulterous generation 
sought for signs—and they still do. 

But for most of us, ninety-something 
per cent., there are no short cuts. You 
must work for your money, Study for 
erudition, diet and exercise for health, and 
make your way to God through long years 
of devotion and prayer and thought and 
worship. Sorry it’s a bore, but it’s true. 


“All things new” 


And where do the Robinsons from next 
door come in? They just don't. You 
yourself have got to find your way, though 
you may be discouraged by pagans, 
bishops and Robinsons alike. In the end 
it is you and God who count. It is here 
that I believe the Church can help you as 
nothing else can. It has, in spite of its 
many deficiencies, a beauty which nothing 
else has. But above all, remember that 
your righteousness has to exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
If you feel that that is not what you are 
after, just tear up this article and forget all 
I have said, because I do not believe that 
the work of the Church is to produce 
spiritual mediocrity. I have not written a 
word to make you into a respectable 
English citizen. You can ask the police 
about that. I have not tried to make you 
acceptable to men or to your own set, 
whatever it may be. You can learn all 
about good form, and what is and what is 
not done from a great many institutions. 
I believe you can cven buy little guide 
books about it. But I have tried to put you 
in touch with something that can lead to 

“ the freer step, the fuller breath, 
the wide horizom's grander view, 
the sense of life that knows no death, 
the life that maketh all things new." 

And whether they—or you—know it or 
not, I believe that that is what millions of 
discontented people need. ЕЛЕН 


(This series of three articles ts concluded). 
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THE HANDSHAKE PLATE IX 


HE THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF SoutH AERICA Visits Toc H 


Our picture shows Sir Patrick Duncan, ГС G.C.M.G., Governor-General of South Africa, paying 
ап informal visit, on January 02, te Toe HE Mark I, Johannesburg. L. H. Campling, Area Chairman 
(right) receives him, and he is attended by Gwen Watkins (Hon. H-Q. Padre), Lieut. Craig Anderson 
and ‘ Peter ' Simons (‘Transvaal Area Padre). 

Photo. Rand Daily Mail) 


CEATE X PUBLIC SERVICE 


Тос H AND А NEW BLOOD TRANSFUSION SERVICI 


The picture shows George McDermott on duty as Chief Clerk in the office of the newlv-formed 
Rand Blood Transfusion Service, to which reference was made iu our Атоо) t Map ^ notes last 
month. The ‘oee’ has been rigged up in the conservators of Mark |f, Johannesi and a day and 
night telephone service has been established. Toe H Johannesburg has been larg responsible fer 
organising this work, for which over is ‘blood donors’ have enrolled them nee Cliristmas 

George MeDermott was the founder of the Branch in Westfort Leper Colony, «bout which news 


will be found on page r27 
P ijiannesburg Mari 


SPREADING TOC Н 


We printed last month a talk by HERBERT LEGGATE on “ Recruiting with a Purpose." This 
month we print another talk in the same series, given like the last at a Southern London 
Area Executive Conference, by Joun Parmer (Area Padre, West Midlands Area). 


Е І understand my terms of reference 

aright, I am to speak generally on 
recruitment. We shall, therefore, be more 
concerned with principles апа theories 
than with the application of these princi- 
ples and theories, yet we necd not be un- 
practical; actually we shall be taking, as I 
think you have ѕесп, the first practical step, 
without which any practical step, in the 
usually accepted sense of the term would 
be haphazard and quite possibly mis- 
guided. 

We are to seek an answer to the question 
“why recruit? '—-to what purpose and for 
whatend? Unless we have found our own 
answer, any recruitment we do, any special 
method we apply, will be accidental rather 
than planned and full of purposc. There 
are three main divisions in our considcra- 
tion; these are: — 

I. The purpose of Toc H and the 

responsibilities of membership. 

2. Methods of recruitment. 

3. Difhculties of recruitment and the 

training of thc membership. 

The 4th division—Capturing men for 
Toc H or for life—is rcally a return to first 
principles and a consideration of them 
against the background of method, diffi- 
culties, and training. 


The purpose of Toc Н and the responsi- 
bilities of membership 


(à) The purpose of Toc H. 

here are many ways of describing this 
purpose, of which the following are more 
commonly used—the setting up of God's 
Kingdom on carth, the reconciliation of 
man with God and of man with his 
brother, the application of the Four Points 


of the Compass to all life, to spread the 


Gospel without preaching it, and so on. 
It appears from these that the membership 
as easily uses phrases of the deepest 
Christian significance as it docs those speci- 
fically belonging to Toc Н, and that 
gencrally the membership can see no dif- 
ference in meaning or practice between 
thesc phrases. Thus, consciously or not, 
the membership says that the purpose of 
Toc H is that of the Christian Church. АП 
do not agree with this, though some 
would agree, with the proviso that Toc H 
does the job of Christianising the world 
better than the Church either does or can. 
But one fact surely is clear and that is that 
Toc H is not a Church, or in the strictest 
sense, part of the Church (that is of organ- 
ised religion) neither is it a substitute for 
the Church, though many of us have used 
it as such. 

While I am convinced that if Тос Н 
loses or gives away its Christian founda- 
tions, it will lose not merely a few phrases, 
but also its purpose and impetus, I am 
equally convinced that we need to em- 
phasise that we are not a Church or a 
substitute for the Church, that the condi- 
tions of membership of Toc H are not 
those which a member of the Church is 
asked to accept, and that, though we share 
much with the Christian Church, as a 
child shares much with its parents, our 
purpose is different. If it were the same, 
there would be no need or reason for the 
existence of Toc H, and, were we to allow 
it to continue, we should be creating 
another sect, and making unnecessary 
divisions where unity is urgently required. 

The purpose of Toc H, as I see it, is to 
teach men the art of living together. That 
is also the purpose of the Church. But, 
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while the Church and Toc H both have 
Christian foundations, the conditions of 
Church membership are personal allegi- 
ance to our Lord Jesus Christ and the wor- 
ship and witness of that same Lord in and 
through the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, expressed and revealed in and 
through the Sacraments and observances 
of that Church, and the conditions of 
membership of Toc H are, willingness to 
enter a family based on Christian ideas and 
to make our contribution to that family by 
being ourselves, whatever our religious 
ideas and beliefs may be. Personal allegi- 
ance to Christ is the keynote of the former. 
Personal willingness to give oneself with 
others in experiment is the keynote of the 
latter. All are free to join the Church, all 
are called to come, but only the few accept 
the conditions; all arc free to enter Toc Н, 
but all must come if the experiment is to 
be of value. By all, we do not mean every 
single man, but a representation of the 
whole that makes up our community. The 
Church says, ‘‘ Here is God among men— 
Emmanuel—God with us—come and wor- 
ship and so let us witness together." Toc Н 
says, " Here are all sorts of men, many 
accepting God, some not, but all experi- 
menting on the truth of God as revealed in 
Jesus, come and help us in an experiment 
that will demand all of you and everything 
of each of you." 

We enter Toc H that we may learn 

together the art of living. 
(6) Members’ responsibilities. 

Logically, therefore, it is our responsi- 
bility to learn the art of living together, 
and nothing can justify our refusal to 
accept that responsibility if the purpose of 
Toc H is accepted as it should be by all 
who become members. That our fellow 
members are not nice to know, or are diffi- 
cult to get on with or that they fail to 
accept their responsibility, is no reason or 
excuse for our failure to accept it. If they 
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misinterpret the purpose ог seek to change 
it, we must not. If any аге satisfied with 
the limitation that always belongs to 
Toc H, that is, insufficient representation 
of Society; if missionary enterprise goes, 
or begins to wane, because it is difficult to 
find more men or make new recruits, we 
are bound to urge the nced of more men in 
order that our purpose may be fulfilled. If 
any suggest that the Toc H spirit should be 
conserved and strengthened for awhile, so 
that at some future date the family will be 
Stronger and better able to attract recruits, 
we must unhesitatingly reveal the fallacy 
of that specious argument, and prove that 
that which we keep to oursclves we lose, 
and only that which we give away and pass 
on remains ours. 

In other words, if the purpose of Toc H 
is to learn and teach the art of living to- 
gether, recruitment is always necessary. 
We are only seeing the truth of that now 
because for some years we have been con- 
tent to preserve a spirit and have forgotten, 
or failed, to transmit it. If my responsi- 
bility as a member is that of building Toc 
H in terms of one family, when that 
family is composed of from 30 to 40 mem- 
bers, I can sit back, wax fat and kick; if 
my responsibility is to learn the art of 
living together with men, when my family 
becomes 30 to 4o strong, I have not 
finished, and perhaps the thing I have 
sweated to build must cease to be as we 
have built it and must become not one, but 
many families. 

If this were seen by all, this and other 
Area Executives would not be faced with 
the problem of Branches that have gone 
slack and dead. We should be accepting 
applications from Branches of three or 
more years standing, not for a further term 
of three years, but for Group status. 

It is our responsibility as members to 
learn the art of living together, and we 
learn only as we get more to learn with us. 


Method of Recruitment 

There is only one method of recruit- 
ment and whatever we do should lead to 
the application of that method. It is the 
method of personal contact, of one man 
coming into contact with another man and 
of all growing in understanding of cach 
other. Public meetings, Guest-nights, and 
advertisement, have been and are still used 
with more or less success to make the per- 
sonal contact possible. Our service is 
another application of this method of 
Toc Н and one that is far too infrequently 
used or understood. But that I will leave 
until later on. 

Whatever ways of approaching men we 
take, we must be sure which is the most 
productive of personal contacts, and know 
why we take that particular way, and why 
we reject others. Generally the way of 
public meetings is rejected—do we know 
why? What we call Guest-nights in Dis- 
tricts have taken their place, and the only 
depressing fact is that they have often been 
nights that have seen no guests. This has 
not always been for want of trying, because 
many members have asked their friends 
and acquaintances to come, but they have 
not come, and many who did because of 
our importunity, did not come again. 

It is right, therefore, to change our con- 
stant questioning from “ why don't guests 
come, and when they come, why don't 
they come again? " to “is it enough to 
bring a man to a mecting? " 

I am sure it is not enough to bring the 
great majority of men to a meeting even 
though some we have brought have re- 
mained as guests, become probationers and 
finally members. Generally those who 
stayed with us were consciously or uncon- 
sciously looking for what Toc H offers, 
and they found it when they came, so 
therefore stayed in spite of our mumbling 
and inarticulate explanation of the purpose 
of Toc H. They were driven to the mect- 


ing by a conscious or unconscious desire, 
they were not drawn by the attractiveness 
of our appeal. 

What more then is required? 

I can only briefly outline what that more 
is. The majority of men require weeks 
and sometimes months or even a year or 
more of wooing in the ways of friendship, 
for want of a better term, before either 
they will come to Toc H to stay or should 
even be invited to a meeting. In other 
words, for many reasons, we should bring 
a man with whom we have already shared 
ourselves and who has already revealed 
something of himself and his interests to 
us, and to arrive at that stage may take, as 
I say, weeks, months, or a year or morc. 
If we are living out the purpose of Toc H, 
this is not an extra job we tackle because 
Toc H is in need, it is something we are 
normally and constantly doing every week 
of life and as an outcome of this normal 
activity, men who are ready to be brought 
to Toc H will be steadily appearing on the 
horizon. 


Difficulties of Recruitment and Training 


(a) Difficulties outside Toc Н. 

A sentence must suffice. The difficul- 
ties without Toc H are caused by the dis- 
illusion and cynicism and the consequent 
selfishness and shallowness of men and 
women to-day as the circumstances and 
conditions of life press upon them. They 
cry for an ideal way of life but dare not, 
or will not, face the cost of that way of 
life, and being fearful and lazy, deny that 
it exists. 

If in the corporate life of the family of 
Toc Н we have overcome these difficulties, 
then when we mect them outside the 
family, we see not difficulty, but oppor- 
tunity. 

(6) Difficulties within Toc Н. 

We all know enough of these without 

emphasising them again, but they are 
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summed up in two main difficulties: — 
I. Misunderstanding of the purpose of 
Toc H and therefore misapplied energy. 
2x Unwillingness to face and bear the cost 
of the purpose and therefore lack of 
energy. From both of these comes the in- 
articulate member who cannot or will 
not find or give a reason for the faith that 
is in him. 

Difficulties remain when all the mem- 
bership sec the purpose of Toc H, but these 
difficulties are then merely times of testing 
through which the fellowship is deepened 
and the art of living together more deeply 
understood. 


Learning to see the purpose of Тос Н 


The necessity to train the membership 
to see the purpose of Toc H is more clearly 
seen after сусп such a cursory cxamination 
of our difficulties. I do not believe that 
theory is more important than practice, 
and I am sure that what we do is more 
important than what we think, but if we 
have the wrong theories, or the right ones 
scarcely worked out, or if our thinking is 
crooked, our practice will be unsound and 
not productive of the best results. 

Therefore, the membership must be 
continually trained to see the purpose of 
Toc H. It is often thought to be sufficient 
to train probationers and new Groups to 
sce the purpose, with the result that mem- 
bers and older Branches hear and consider 
the purpose less frequently than they 
should. I only know one satisfactory way 
of revealing the purpose of Toc H, that is, 
working it out in actual practice. Part of 
that working out is a regular planned 
and balanced series of talks and discussions 
on Toc H, but just as much a regular 
planned and balanced series of discussions 
on any problem, experience or activity in 
which men and women are involved. Toc 
H does not consider these from the Toc H 
point of view, whatever that may be, but 
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it docs fecl interest and concern about men 
and women, and discuss when and in what 
way, Toc H can help, or should gain more 
knowledge. 

But this is all talk and unless it is the 
inevitable consequence of working the pur- 
pose of Toc H out in Branch and Group 
life, the talks will be academic or “ some- 
thing that Toc Н ought to do." We are 
trained in the family spirit and purpose, 
when we live in it and are part of it. 
Nothing, not even the best planned series 
of talks, can take the place of the life of a 
Toc H unit that is alive and on fire with 
the idea of learning the art of living to- 
gether. The proofs of spirits kindled and 
aflame are efficiency, punctuality, frank- 
ness, the will to tackle difficulties rather 
than shelve them, a proper scriousness 
without a vestige of solemnity, a pain in 
the mind (to use Studdert Kennedy’s 
phrase for thinking) coupled with enough 
nonsense to keep them sane. There are 
other proofs, but these will serve to show 
that fellowship is something deeper and 
more exacting than the spirit behind the 
Frothblowers’ Anthem “ The more we are 
together, the happier we shall be.” 


To distinguish between jobs and Service. 


I wish the phrase, a Toc H job, could be 
dropped and never heard again. For it 
implies gross presumption on our part, and 
leads to Pharisaism and neglect of duty to 
our brother men. If our Jobmasters have 
been trained and are masters of their craft, 
rather than mastered by their job, each 
unit will be able to decide how it should 
serve the community, how it should train 
its members to give their scrvice, what 
needs there are that they can and must try 
to satisfy and what they cannot and must 
not attempt. Service will then be seen as 
an expression of fellowship, and as another 
opportunity of getting into contact and 
making friends with men and women. 


Recruitment will then be constant and 
natural, rather than infrequent and hy- 
sterical because “ the Guard of the Lamp 
will not give us Branch status until we 
have some more probationcrs." Service 
is another manifestation of the art of living 
together and keeps our own Toc H family 
life together sweet and sane. 


To be ourselves 


We all need to be trained and led to be 
ourselves, and as our Units work out the 
purpose of Toc H in their own family 
life and in the contact with the world out- 
side, friendship grows and that most com- 
mon evil of our generation, fecling alone, 
on one's own against the world, is cast out. 
Men through all this know that they be- 
long, and in the atmosphere of love 
blossom and ripen into their truest selves. 
Our purpose is not to build units of Toc 
H, nor is it to provide a special pro- 
gramme, our concern is to help men to 
become themselves. We do not do that by 
turning out the Toc H type, all fitting into 
one of a limited type of moulds, but only 
by loving men until our love hurts us and 
heals them. I would remind you that the 
severest indictment that can be levelled 
against any family or man is lack of love. 
Practically all the misfits and tragedies of 
life are caused by lack of love, and the 
juvenile delinquent, the awkward youth, 
the unhappily married, soured middle- 
aged and ' pesky ' old age all show signs of 
lack of love. Мо man, no woman, no 
child, can attain to full stature. without 
love and outside a community of love. We 
are called to love men more than we love 
Toc H, or office-holding, or jobs, or our- 
selves. The constant question before every 
Executive should be, “ In what way did we 
fail that visitor, uninterested probationer, 
lapsing member, or awkward person? 
Why didn’t we make him know he was 
at home and belonged to us? ” 


Capturing men for Toc H, or for life. 

Few more words are now necessary, as 
in those last few sentences I have indicated 
most of what is to be said under this last 
heading. A few “ts” need crossing and 
some “15 dotting. 


Dictatorship and “yes” men 


Because we grow increasingly certain 
of the wisdom of our purpose of learning 
the art of living together, we must face the 
danger of becoming dictatorial. All who 
accept and learn the Christian way of life 
are presumptuous, and in this way, we 
know it is the only way of living. 
It is the way of love, joy, and peace, 
to which we were brought by persuasion, 
never by force. But because we have that 
proper presumption and must have it if 
we are to do our job, we are tempted, as the 
way of persuasion is slow and difficult, to 
lose faith in our purpose and in God's 
method, and to use force rather than per- 
suasion by which to win men. 

Present tendencies make this temptation 
more alluring; and not only in Europe, but 
here in Britain men ask for quick results 
and a clearly defined way which they can 
accept or swallow and about which they 
need not think. If we succumb to this 
temptation and use this kind of force with 
sufficient energy and acumen, Toc H will 
grow, but we shall gather and produce 
what I would call ‘yes’ men, automata 
doped with the virus of Toc H, but auto- 
mata that, as all machines, cannot work 
on their own because they have no indivi- 
duality of their own. 

For this way of working we shall need 
bosses not leaders, dictators and many sy- 
cophants not lovers of men, machinery not 
fellowship. In this way of working there 
must be no mistakes, and faulty parts must 
be ruthlessly scrapped, fear will rule and 
love will fade. Fanatical acceptance of a 
creed, but not faith in God and man, will 
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rule men’s wills and hearts. If we want to 
go that way, we can, but we must recog- 
nise that then we shall be set on the tech- 
nique of managing a machine not on the 
art of living together. 


Friendship and men of conviction 


It is moving to speak and write and 
think of friendship and love. Friendship 
and love are compelling and constraining, 
but the way is slow, full of cost, difficult 
because of the sin of man, the slowness of 
our hearts and minds, and our faithless- 
ness. That friendship such as I have tried 


to outline does produce men of conviction, 
Toc H with all its failures is fitted to 
affirm. To put it rather crudely, it works, 
and when Toc H does not work, it fails 
because it has not been Toc H, but some- 
think inferior. 

Men who have learned by Toc H go out 
into the world convinced and immovable 
in their conviction, whatever the circum- 
stances of life, that, in the words of a once 
popular song, “it is love that makes the 
world go round,” and as they go out, 
others come in to take their place. 

Јонм PALMER. 


ANCIENT ALLEGORIES — П. The Owl 


FTY*HE 


excellent 


up as a text in many a home: — 

“А wise old owl sat in an oak. 

The more he heard, the less he spoke. 
The less he spoke, the more he heard. 
Now wasn't he a wise old ыга?” 

It would be interesting to know exactly 
how we got hold of the idea of the owl as 
a symbol of wisdom. Probably we have 
borrowed it from a pagan source. The 
owl was certainly sacred to Athene, the 
Greek goddess of wisdom, and that may 
provide the clue for answering the 
question. On the other hand, someone in 
comparatively modern times may have 
attributed wisdom to the owl merely on 
account of the undeniably sagacious 
expression of its facc. 

One thing, however, is quite certain. 
Wherever we got the idea from, it was not 
from our Christian forefathers. The latter, 
far from making the owl into a type of 
wisdom, hastened to appropriate him as 
an illustration of blindness and stupidity 
— not the inane stupidity of the congenital 
idiot, but the self-satisfied Stupidity of the 
man who, competent and successful 
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reputation of the 
À modern owl is indicated by the 
following lines, which may be found hung 


though he may be, prefers the darkness of 
his own naturc to the light of the naturc 
of Christ. 

Primarily, in Christian symbolism, the 
owl Stood for the Jews, who preferred to 
adhere to the apparent respectability of 
the Old Law rather than acknowledge the 
life and joy of the New Law. The New 
Law threatened their authority and 
prestige. Embodied in Christ and His 
disciples, it had a disconcerting way of 
setting aside the virtuous customs of the 
Old Law and then of making its accusers 
seem foolish. Nothing could have been 
more intolerable to the upholders of 
formal virtue, so long as, attached to their 
own interests, they were thereby detached 
from all possibility of understanding the 
truth. We may well imagine that it was 
with such ideas in their minds that some 
of the earliest Christian writers compared 
the Jews with the owl, that loves darkness 
better than light. The Rev. W. F. Bond, 
in his book on misericord seats, refers to 
a passage in a very early poem, of which 
the English equivalent is actually “ Christ 
was put to death by owls.” 

We should make a mistake, however, 
if we imagined that the owl represented 


only people of Semitic extraction. In all 
ages and all races there are people whose 
righteousness does not exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Spiritually, if not by 
parentage, most of us are ‘Jews’ on 
Occasions of greater or lesser frequency, 
preferring our own interests to the truth. 
At any rate, that the owl represented more 
than the actual Jews in ancient times is 
indicated by the following story : — 

“Our Lord went to a baker’s shop and 
asked the woman there for something to 
eat. She began to make a cake for Him, 
but each time she put a handful of flour 
into the pan she took some out, saying 
'Oo-oh! that's too much; oo-oh! that’s 
too much.' Finally He said— 

" * Owl thou art and owl thou shalt be, 

And all the birds of the carth shall peck 
at thee.’ 
and forthwith she was transformed into 
an ow]." 

This tale is given by the author of 
Untravelled Berkshire (Sampson, Low, 
Marston & Co., 1909). It might be of 
interest to add that reference is made to it 
in Hamlet, Act IV, Scene 5. Of Still 
greater interest 1s the prevalence in the 
Middle Ages of the notion that Christ 
Himself still lives, suffers from апа 
punishes our evil deeds, and rejoices in 
and rewards our good deeds. For instance, 
in the church at Broughton, Bucks., is a 
figure of Christ actually in the course of 
being dismembered through the oaths of 
those who swear by His various limbs. 
This figure is painted on the north wall of 
the church. It is that of Chri&t after He 
had been taken down from the Cross. His 
body lies across the knees of His Mother 
(a бп of representation known as a 
Pieta). All around are a jaunty and 
feckless crowd who hold in their hands 
the limbs of which, by their oaths, they 
have deprived the body. Beneath all this 
is a representation of a game which looks 


like Draughts, added, presumably, as a 
typical source of the anger and ОЕ, 
Бу which Christ is dismembered. Had the 
picture been painted some five hundred 
years later, a game of football might have 
been represented with no less justice ! 


Rench-end at Croxton Kerrial 


Following the same idea that Our Lord is 
Himself affected by our actions, St. 
Martin, having divided his cloak in order 
to give half to a beggar, was then said to 
have had a vision of Christ, clad in the 
very half-cloak which he had given away. 
Scientifically, few notions could be more 
fanciful. At the same time, few ‘fancies’ 
could be more helpful to the pious mind. 
But is it all ‘fancy’? Those whom the 
subject interests are referred to Matthew, 
XXU, 31-46. 

In another book almost the same tale as 
the one from Berkshire is recorded as 
coming from Gloucestershire, a second 
variant from Scotland, in which, however, 
the ungenerous woman is turned into a 
woodpecker, and a third from Bohemia. 
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The last, although again it is not a case of 
an owl, is worth recording in substance 
here since it is more subtle than the others. 
А housewife sees Christ passing her door 
and fears that she may have to give Him 
bread. When He has gone by and her fear 
has not been realised, she puts her head 
out of the window and—presumably from 
a feeling of relief mixed with one of ill-will 
—cries out “Cuckoo!” She is immediately 
transformed into the bird that she has 
imitated. 

But Jet us return to the owl. We give 
two sketches of carvings executed by 
fifteenth-century craftsmen. The attitude 
and expression of the owls in the first 
sketch seem to indicate the kind of pride 
and loveless formalism which, as we have 
scen, the owl typified. The actual carving 
is on a bench-end in the church at Croxton 
Kerrial, Leicestershire. The owl in thc 
second sketch (from a misercre scat in the 
choir-Stalls at Norwich) is clearly suffering 
the penalty described in the Berkshire 
rhyme. It is Strange to reflect that the race 
which sprung from the crucifiers of Christ 
has, since that time, been suffering a 
similar penalty and that, in certain lands, 
it is Still doing so. But the obstinately 
ungenerous of all times and races are never 


likely to receive anything better than pecks 
from the general public around them. 


The poct Coleridge can hardly be called 
ancient, but a passage of his from Fears in 
Solitude affords an intcresting parallel to 
what has been discussed : — 

“ Forth from his dark and loncly hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight!) the owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them 

closc, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 
Cries out, ‘ Wherc is it?'" 

Finally, that we may all resolve not to 
partake of owlish characteristics, here is 
the substance of a beautiful Norman 
folktale which also represents our owl 
as proud and mean. The tale is given 
in W. Branch Johnson's Folktales of 
Normandy. The wren descended into 
hell alone and brought back fire for the use 
of man. When she returned, each of the 
other birds offered her a feather to replace 
her plumage which was all burnt and 
scorched. Only the owl, jealous of the 
attention that was being paid to her, 
refused to play his part. All the birds were 
so indignant at this that they banished the 
owl from their company. That is why he 
only comes out at night. 


A miserere scat at 
Norwich 
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MARCH DAY 


Church stecple rips the racing clouds to shreds 

That curl and caper down the ashen sky, | 

And chimncy-srnoke is caught and tossed and splintered 
As the rogue wind rides by. 


Stark trees that strain and peer above the roofs 
Bend scarecrow heads, and dried forgotten leaves 
Beat frantic tattoo at blind windows, secking 
Last sanctuary in the caves. 


Doors slam, the dust stampcdes along the strect, 
And men walk leaning on the wind like ships 
Nor dare to linger in the lemon sunshine 

While winter cracks his whips. 


And deep beneath church, houses, arching trees, 
Beneath the cold stone shroud of pavement, decp 
Beneath the last loud blusters of shrill winter 
The quiet earth stirs in sleep. 


А. С.С. 


“PRYOR” 


In the January Journat we announced the death, on December 16, of Pryor Grant of 
New York, and in February published a brief note about him. We have now received two 
appreciations of him which his many friends will like to have. The first comes from a letter 
from Товвү, written in the Mediterranean; the second is a tribute by a merchant sailor, one 


of Pryor’s innumerable “ boys." 


The Dawn of Humour 


Tubby describes his first sight of ice-bound 
New York in 1922. and gocs on :— 

“Thad not heard of Pryor Grant at all. My 
steps were somehow directed to the Union 
Theological Seminary—not an inviting build- 
ing, to my survey. However I entered and 
blundered in upon a class in scssion. The lec- 
turer was Pryor Grant himself, a grave young 
don, extremely highly strung. When it con- 
cluded, I went up to him and found a human 
being underneath. One of his pupils then 
came in and joined him, and became the first 
member in New York. ... Pryor meanwhile 
became a real friend and I began to peep 
behind the scenes and found a priest of an old 
Virginian family, a scholar and a philosopher 
and а saint. I took him with me to an inter- 
view with Sir Ashley Sparkes (of the Cunard 
Line) at 25, Broadway, to whom | had some 
sort of introduction. I never shall forget the 


way in which he shaped; and the amazement 
of Sir Ashley Sparkes at being called on by 
two comic clergymen of whom the New 
Yorker was a Man of Gad, remote of all ideas 
of actual business and weaving facts into a 
cloud of Christian metaphysics. It was fun! 

When Pryor Grant came to England some 
years later, I took him down with me to 
Canterbury, where John McMillan had him 
appointed to preach in the Cathedral, in the 
Choir. Sermons do not make much impres- 
sion on me; but none who was then present 
can forget the perfect tone and substance of his 
sermon. No one, bar Bishop Brent of New 
York, could offer us so distinctive a contribu- 
tion to Christian thinking. 

Meanwhile Pryor became more humorous. 
He persevered in regard to the Cunard Line. 
He went up to see Sir Thomas Royden, who 
wrote a most delicious description of their 
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meeung. For Pryor by this time was regard- 
ing dividends as of supreme unimportancc; 
ships were solely floating schools containing 
boys Who ought to be looked after. Mean- 
while his Toc H interests grew apace, and I 
can almost now recall the moment when he 
made his first joke; it was at Sheffield. He 
looked as though his body, soul and spirit 
would part asunder under the huge strain of 
turning any Christian opportunity into 
humour, so grave was his horizon; but in the 
latter years, as he began to mellow and to find 
his earthly feet, the pent-up humour in the 
man took shape and figured at unexpected 
moments; until in his last visit the severe 
theologian of 1922 had been transformed into 
the whimsical mystic of 1936/37. Behind all 


this there lay God knows what strains, what 
sorrows—-which he always bore for others,— 
what rigours of mature self-discipline. I can 
well imagine that our friend, whose priest- 
hood was so perfect, is now surrounded by a 
fuller love than we could render him on earth. 
Here he was never fully understood; his boys 
got nearer than anyone celse to the under- 
standing of what he really was. The Western 
Run which occupies the lives of thousands of 
our men must have been full of grief since he 
has gone. There surely was some vast emer- 
gency beyond this world to which he was 
thus taken, just as the music in his soul was 
sounding in words which men were learning 
to appreciate." 


ў: Padre 4 


The following, written by ап А.В. оп ап 
Ocean liner, was sent to the warden of Talbot 
House Seagoing Boys’ Club at Southampton. 

A smile, a word of cheer, a firm handshake, 
a simple friendly talk and a letter or two, 
have gone for ever. The person responsible 
for those things has passed over into the 
“ Great Beyond." Maybe, he’s sharing those 
same things with strangers over there. 

To travel is interesting, it means foreign 
lands, strange peoples, weird customs, and 
glamour, even in mud huts and native camps. 
Yet it is often lonely too, and to meet a friend 
amongst the many strangers means so much— 
so very much to both, if both are from the 
same homeland. If not, it still means a lot. 
For many years no visit to New York was 
ever complete, or happy either, unless I met 
the Rev. P. Grant. To me, and all young- 
sters, especially those of Talbot House Boys' 
Club, he was known as “ Padre ” in its very 
meaning of “Father.” His visits to the 
various ships were often very brief ones, he 
had so much to do, but he rarely failed to 
come on board. He arranged outings, trips 
to the movies, swimming at a local Y.M.C.A., 
answered enquiries, supplied books, settled 
problems, and did many things to welcome 
Strangers to a foreign port. Each Christmas 

Eve will always bring memories of Padre and 
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a crowd of us seamen at a midnight Carol 
Service, in a famous Church in New York. 
Never before were the words of “ Silent 
Night " sung so sincerely by us. 

In a Club he founded, “ The House that 
Jack Built " in 23rd Street, everyone was wel- 
come. There were games, books, writing 
materials, easy chairs and scttees, rest spots, 
a small canteen, and an atmosphere of friend- 
liness pervaded everywhere. All present 
helped to prepare light meals, to wash crock- 
ery and to clean up—all thought it such 
grand fun too. Cheery “ Hello’s,” “ Good- 
byes " and “ Bon Voyage" were given alike 
by Padre and boys to each newcomer. It was 
a Home, where 2 home was, and is to-day, 
very much needed, especially for the very 
young persons who go to sea in ships. The 
Club’s guiding spirit, its central figure, was 
the Padre, a quiet unassuming person, who 
loved to hear of one’s ambitions, families at 
home, happenings on ships, who gave much 
eagerly desired advice, and with it all was as 
one of us. The Club was one of many jobs 
in his life, and no one was more delighted 
than he when he could manage a full evening 
in the company of his boys. Few men are 
gifted with such insight and understanding 
of boys as was the Padre. No one will ever 
know in how many young people's lives he 


played a part—a part never to be forgotten. 
He was a Padre, yet religion was never dis- 
cussed, and we liked him the more. The small 
Chapel at the Club was usually full of boys 
of many faiths, who crept silently and un- 
ashamed to kneel and pray, to respond to 
simple prayers at the “Lighting of the 
Lamp,” and in a silent spell to remember in 
their thoughts Home and friends far across 
the sea. 

Later his other work demanded so much of 
his time that he was forced much against his 
will to forego an active part in the Club, to 
turn over complete control to another. To 
our regret, it soon fell through, mainly be- 
cause of a lease, and the right type of person 
to manage it. Even though his hours were 
long and arduous Padre very frequently 
visited the ships, with still a smile and cheerful 
word. Often to do so he postponed his own 
work, yet he loved to do so, and the boys 
were glad to see him too. 

For myself, I was very fortunate. I realise 
it now more than before. In our lives friend- 
ship is often so casual an affair. We put off 
meeting, and writing too, to friends, till later. 
That friend dies, or passes out of our lives, 
leaving one to remember how very much one 
does miss him. For several years I met him 
most every visit to New York, though of later 
years my ship has prevented us doing so ex- 
cept twice a year. We wrote regularly, and in 
all his letters he mentioned his ambition of 
getting some of the older boys of the old Club 
together again. One of his last letters was a 
very happy one—he had managed to get five 
or six together, and he was awfully optimistic. 
“Irs a Start,” he wrote. One could somehow 
feel his enthusiasm, yet realise too how much 
work it must have meant. 

One of his many jobs was being a Member 
of the “ New York Parole Board," where he 
was in charge of the “ Boys’ Bureau.” On 
many a night I sat in his office whilst he was 
interviewing the boys sent to him. Often we 
stayed till very late, working on and discuss- 
ing the evening’s cases. The boys numbered 
amongst them all types, from hardened tough 
to first offender, yet all, on being introduced 
to him, seemed to know that the Padre would 


help. He was told intimate things that often 
not even the police knew. They felt so differ- 
ent with him. He visited homes, prisons, 
parents, employers, anywhere and any time. 
Even when on holiday in England he visited 
Borstal homes and prisons, in order to get 
ideas for improving conditions in his own 
country. Meals were usually rush affairs in 
the nearest “ automat," (or restaurant as we 
know them). Often he only had a meal be- 
cause I might be hungry, I’m sure. Late at 
night we said “ Goodnight "—] to return to 
my ship and sleep. He usually had numerous 
books under his arm, work to be done at 
home. Не also prepared sermons for his 
Church. He was an author too, and his new 
book, out in June next, should be really worth 
reading. His very soul, heart and body were 
given to the service of boys. Often he was 
run-down, fatigued, sometimes I’ve guessed 
really ill, though he never mentioned it. 
Something fine and strong inside of him made 
him carry on. 

His results? Mostly good, of that I’m cer- 
tain. Padre was so very sure and firm in his 
own beliefs that those boys would come out 
on top. ''Given a change and a chance, 
there's good in all of them, Ginger ” he often 
used to say. Only once do I remember him 
mentioning a boy whom he could neither 
approach nor help, yet he still kept on trying. 
Padre's successor has an awful tough job, yet 
Padre's work will still go on for those boys. 
Those he helped will help others who go 
wrong. Padre himself would have wished just 
that of them all. 


He often spoke and wrote of Toc H. He 
was unable to take an active róle as he would 
have liked. “It is doing and could do so 
much," he said. "There used to be a Group in 
Lower Manhattan, to which we went, Padre 
and several ship's fellows. They were very 
interesting meetings, and the fellows there 
real Toc H Members, or so I thought. I pre- 
ferred it to others I’ve seen in many parts of 
the World, and that includes one or two in 
England. However, they must have needed 
someone to bind them together, like the 
Padre, because they disbanded; or, if not, 
I've not heard mention of them for many 
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years. А tragedy really; the material needed, 
men on shore and on ships, was there. It 
could have become such a real Toc H gather- 
ing for both types of men. 

Now Padre has gone before his work has 
finished, so many of his friends must think. 
Is it? Maybe, he’s gone to help “ Above," to 
welcome strangers to the “ Heavenly Port." 
A child’s belief perhaps, but then a child’s 
belief is so much more sincere than an adult's. 
Of course, it does seem wrong somehow that 
people who are really of some use to this 
World have to leave it so early, whilst whole- 
sale wrongdoers live to old ages. Perhaps his 
passing was for the best. “Thy Will Be 
Done " has many meanings in to-day's world 
of affairs. 


I have lost a friend in a Padre who was sin- 


cere in his own beliefs, yet respected mine; 
a Padre to whom everyone was a human 


person; a Padre to whom anyone could turn 
for help and guidance. I have lost a Pal in a 
man who brought out the best in everyone 
he met; who was a good listener; a man who 
understood his fellow men; who was fond of 
flowers and animals and the open air. Next 
year he had planned to get to England again, 
to really rest in the heart of the countryside, 
and to visit his boys. 

No, his work is not over, it will carry on. 
The hundreds of youngsters who met him 
will carry it on. Padre himself will be ever 
near to help, in our hearts and memories, with 
his smile and cheery word. A great thing was 
Started by Padre, the World owes it to him 
to carry on, and each of us can surely do our 
part in it's fulfilment. No greater memorial 
could be erected to him. Не himself would 
wish that kind of epitaph. t GINGER.” 


TO OVERSEAS MEMBERS. 


(i.) There is to be a special Overseas Night 
held for Overseas Members at Mark УП, 15, 
Fitzroy Square, W.r, on Thursday evening, 
July 14. Last year there was a very varied 
gathering, and it is hoped that an even wider 
range of human types will gather there this 
year at half past six. Tubby himself will be 
the chief speaker. 


(ii.) Will secretaries please write in good 
time to the Overseas Office to warn them of 
the name and ship of every man travelling 
towards England. The Office owes a great 
deal to the promptness of the secretaries in 
the past, and the Overseas Commissioners 
want to have once again the pleasure of show- 
ing visitors all that is going on both under 
and on Tower Hill and to hear first hand of 
Toc H doings beyond the seas. 


(11.) It may be useful to print once more 
the list of London Marks linked with different 
countries. Any Overseas Member may be surc 
of a welcome and a meal at the Mark which 
is connected with his own land, and a letter 
to the Warden will always secure him a bed. 
Will he please remember that he is conferring 
a great favour on fcllows in the Mark by 
bringing them into living touch with a coun- 
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try in which they are all interested. It would 
be a grand thing if every visitor would at very 
least attend a Guest-night in his country’s 
Mark. 

Here is the list : — 


Mark I, 24, Pembridge Gardens, W.2. South 
America, Meeting : Wednesdays. 


Marx II, 123, St. George's Square, S.W.r. 
All Africa, except Egypt. Meeting : Thurs- 
days. 

Mark III, Church Crescent, South Hack- 
ney, E.g. Australia, New Zealand and 
Tasmania. Meeting: Tuesdays. 

Mark VII, 15, Fitzroy Square, W.1. India, 
Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. Meeting: 
Thursdays. 


Tue Brorners House (ХІПІ), 119, Kenning- 
ton Park Road, S.E.11. U.S.A. and 
the West Indies. Meeting: Mondays. 


Mark XX, 67, Upper Richmond Road, 


S.W.15. Canada aad Newfoundland. 
Mecting : Tuesdays. 
Mark XXII, gs, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


Europe and the Middle Last (including 
Egypt and Malta). Mccting : Tuesdays. 


ТОС Н AND SINGING. 


Dr. Svpxzv М№ъ№овктнсоте, D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon. A.R.C.M., the writer of this article, is a 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music and has already on several occasions proved his 
friendship to Toc H by practical demonstrarions at various Toc H gatherings of the possibility 
of producing good singing from untried material. He is willing to do his best to advise units 
on the subject, if desired. Letters should be addressed io him, clo The Editor, at Toe H 
Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 


^T^ HE real author of this article is Major moment principally concerned. The aver- 


1 Paul Slessor, for it was his musical 
ideals which first brought me into contact 
with the question. Perhaps the dream we 
had seems almost impossible, and yet, I 
wonder? Briefly, it was an idea for the 
formation of choral groups (or units) in 
each of the several Branches and Districts 
of Toc H in which the art of singing could 
be cultivated and developed under local 
direction, with the ultimate object of com- 
bining in some form or another in a truly 
significant event. 

Thus, in my visits to some of the 
Branches, I have been at pains to offer 
some practical advice with regard to the 
formation of such choral units. They 
would naturally begin as community sing- 
ing, and out of the enthusiasm спреп- 
dered by the popular song there would 
come the desire to learn and appreciate 
better music. The most musical member 
would automatically become the leader, 
and in greater or lesser degree would make 
himself responsible for the musical pro- 
gress of the particular unit. I also offered 
some suggestions as to the various exer- 
cises for developing good vocal tone and 
the elements of choral technique, and 
finally I tried to give some idea of a pro- 
gressive scheme in the choice of music to 
be learned and performed. 

However, it is not my intention in this 
article to go into these matters at all, for 
I know that in many places, a good deal 
of spade work must necessarily precede 
this question of choral units and it is with 
that preliminary work that I am at the 


age man likes to do his singing in his own 
way and his own time, if he does it at all. 
The moment the idea of a choir is sug- 
gested the most extraordinary modesty 
immediately prevails. The lack of musi- 
cal knowledge, a vehement declaration of 
‘no voice, the convenient cold, in fact, 
any excuse sets up a barrier of diffidence 
which is very difficult to overcome. 

And yet, the various manifestations of 
the cult of community singing are a sure 
indication that it is a popular pastime 
which has enlivencd the patient waiting of 
a Cup Final crowd, and has produced 
several collections of those topical songs 
which everyone sings or ought to sing. 
To the musician, however, it is an activity 
which is a mixed blessing. On the one 
hand, it can be the somewhat heedless 
enjoyment of singing in a crowd and sing- 
ing anyhow. On the other hand, it might 
be the fallow soil in which to plant the 
early seeds of choralism. In other words, 
are we to remain satished with a hotch- 
potch of musical items chosen mainly be- 
cause they are known, or because they ' go 
with a swing’? This is the path of in- 
discrimination. It can lead to the some- 
what incongruous performance of Abide 
with me as a prelude to a football match 
or an epilogue to a military tattoo. 
Whether such an item is a suitable choice 
for either occasion is very much open to 
question. One thing is certain, however, 
and that is that the massed singing of 
Abide with me at Wembley does not mean 
that the singers will sing it any better 
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should they meet with it on the following 
day in their own church. For this type 
of community singing does not teach you 
how to sing, but rather permits you to 
sing as you like. 

Are your ' sing-songs ' just that sort of 
thing and no more? Very often, perhaps, 
they are. Not because of the lack of ability 
to organise them, or for the want of any 
desire to do better things. But when we 
suggest the blessed word “ organisation ” 
for community singing it seems to have an 
ominous sound. And yet if you threw a 
football among a crowd of fellows they 
would automatically form themselves into 
some sort of organised forces for the sake 
of a game rather than aimlessly kick the 
ball about. That is just the sort of 
organisation І am suggesting for your next 
“sing-song.’ 

How is it to be done? Some of you may 
suggest that the bare outline given in the 
sccond paragraph may be suitable enough 
where the idea of a choral unit will not 
provoke a somewhat scornful title of “а 
bally choir practice.' There is a proverbial 
saying with regard to the killing of a cat, 
and there are very few difficulties which 
cannot be solved in many ways. 


Can you borrow a gramophone? Then 
try the effect of a record like “ Widdi- 
combe Fair,” by Stuart Robertson and 
Male Chorus (H.M.V. B3668) and get the 
fellows to join in with the chorus. It may 
be a crude start, but it is a Start. (Other 
suitable records are B3082; B3322; B3604; 


B3842; B3971; B4240; B4310; B4339). 


And why not a singing competition опе 
night? You could have classes for solos, 
duets, trios and quartets. Even if the 
fellows regard it as a rag it will serve the 
healthy purpose of making them think of 
music in a practical light. If you can en- 
ligt the aid of a local musician to judge, 
so much the better. But warn him to be 
sporting in his criticisms of the perform- 
ances and the items chosen. He must be 
indulgent and encouraging, but never 
superior, and his advice may be most help- 
ful. A second compctition might go so 
far as choosing suitable test pieces, and 
when that happens you аге $tarting to 
climb. 

And if you want a musical Stunt, try 
this one. Rig up a small microphone in 
an ante room and connect it with a loud- 
speaker in the main hall. Call the pro- 
gramme ‘Radio Stars you will never 
hear,' and then let some of the fellows 
take their turn at the ‘ mike’ while the 
audience give their votes as to the best per- 
formance. Perhaps the ‘ champions ' from 
several Branches could then have a Dis- 
trict final. It will be good fun, and it will 
certainly arouse an interest in singing 
which may grow to something near the 
ideal with which I began. 

A final word. Let your singing have 
a purpose. Let there be an incentive of 
some sort towards improving perform- 
ance, and concentrate that improvement 
now and then on some music which is 
worth while. And then think of a Toc H 
Massed Choir recruited from the best of 
innumerable choral units. S. N. 
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THE FAMILY 


From the 


Here is the story of the Westfort Branch 
of Toc H, the first unit of Toc H within a 
Ieper colony. There are about nine hundred 
patients at the Westfort institution; of these 
seven hundred are natives, a hundred coloured 
and a hundred white. The story of the start 
of Toc H there is really the story of Gcorge 
McDermott. In 1929 George’s wife was ad- 
mitted to the Institution suffering from 
leprosy, and in 1932 George himself volun- 
tarily followed her, though himself quite frec 
of the disease, in order to be near her and look 
after her. He soon found plenty to do in 
organising social functions among the patients, 
training an orchestra, running carnivals, 
dances, etc., and thus became in effect the 
first of ail the Toc Н lay-workers among 
lepers although at that time he was not a 
member of Toc H and had had no touch 
with it. Toc H Pretoria, however, had heard 
of him, had recognised his sacrificial spirit 
and admired his work. The rest of the story 
is best told in his own words, taken from a 


letter written by him to Michacl Westropp. 
в +t 


“.... About November, 1934, I was called 
down to the surgery by an overseer about 
50 p.m. On being taken inside I was sur- 
prised to see six car-loads of Toc H lads all in 
acircle and in a darkened room; a lamp was 
alight. Two of them took me in and I just 
wondered what it was all about. I said my 


From the 


“Time flies " and so does Toc Н to an ever- 
increasing extent nowadays. Weck by week 
a growing interest in Toc H and a growing 
membership makes itself evident. In many 
of the new Air Stations at home and abroad 
small groups of men arc getting together and 
have got together and attract their comrades. 
Though many of them fly away after all too 
short a time to other stations, the seed has 
been sown at home and in many cases germi- 
nates on the other side of the world; thc seed- 
lings produce buds, the buds blossom and then 


CHRONICLE 


Transvaal 


piece, had a badge put on my coat and was 
told “ Mac, you are now a member of Toc Н. 
We welcome you into the family." After a 
few words with all I returned to my dug-out 
full of wonder at all the affair .. During 
the next few months numerous Toc H mem- 
bers kept visiting me and I decided that it was 
up to те to spread the good news. How? 
Brain wave! Get some of the Westfort 
patients together, have a talk, and see what 
can be done. I got ten together and arranged 
with the Pretoria Branch to stage-manage the 
start of things. On Saturday afternoon April 
28, 1935, ten lads from Pretoria arrived and 

had ten  Westfort lads all set for 
initiation. ... They were the first ten patients 
to be made members in a leper institution 
anywhere in the world, and I suppose I was 
the first Toc H lad to propose, second and 
sponsor ten lads all at the same time in Toc H 
history. I felt a proud man. Thus Toc Н 
came to Westfort. It grew slowly and on 
June 22nd, 1935, we received our Rushlight. 
.... It was a great night with over 6o visitors 
from all parts of the Transvaal. And so it 
has gone on until to-day. The membership 
keeps up—18 strong at the end of last year. 
Three passed over the Great Divide to the 
Elder Brethren and five have been discharged 
and sent home to their families. .... Since 
Toc H came to Westfort a new atmosphere 
scems to have settled over the place.” 


К А.Е. 


once again аге fresh seeds scattered. 

Recently some twenty-five Station Corre- 
spondents from Stations in the Southern 
counties foregathered for a short week-end 
at Pierhead House, Wapping. The following 
are the impressions gathered thereat by a non 
R.A.F. member :— 

“1 felt a very aged man amidst so much 
youth, energy and ambition. The energy was 
for the Toc H way of life and the ambition 
to harness to it the vast supply of man power 
now gathering under "the wings." Jack 
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Shaw (East London Area Secretary) opened 
the Conference and the eyes of those present 
© Че Manner in which Toc Н can help the 
Service members to a fuller expression of 
life. He deplored the grim-faced outlook and 
exalted the light-hearted determination which 
can accomplish so much. 

he conference then broke up into four 
groups and discussed the Method of Toc H 
in the R.A.F. under appropriate headings, the 
Leaders subsequently summing up the find- 
ings of the groups for the benefit of all. 

On Sunday morning an early start was 
made and Pilot Officer Christmas opened up 
with some of the practical duties and pro- 
blems of Station Correspondents and mem- 
bers, the subject being dealt with under 
group discussions again. After lunch the difh- 
culties to be met with in various Stations were 
diagnosed and treatment prescribed. 


New membership arrangements 

It was explained to the R.A.F. members 
that from January 1 all Toc H members in 
the Services would be transferred to the 
General (Central and Services) Branch, Navy, 
Army, or R.A.F. as the case might be. This 
would be tantamount, however, to a book 
transaction only and was necessitated by the 
impossibility of Headquarters coping with 
Service members constantly changing their 
locality. Despite this description however, 
Service members of Toc H would still be to 
all intents and purposes members of the 
Branch or Group which they attended. Their 
membership subscriptions would be paid 
direct to Headquarters each year, but their 
ordinary self-assessment would be paid to the 
Branch or Group at which they were. They 
would enicr into the full life of the unit, 
shouldering their share of its obligations and 
social services, and holding office if they were 
deemed suitable. 

The co-operation of all Branches and 
Groups at which Service members attended 
was called for, as a very serious responsibility 
rested with the Toc Н unit to ensure full 
expression of this fcllowship. 

The Conference impressed me particularly 
in two ways. One was the need for greater 
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co-ordination between civilian Toc H units 
and those few composed of Service men only. 
The other was the enormous field the R.A.F. 
opened up in the way of potential Toc H 
members. Is it not staggering to hear of an 
R.A.F. Group with 8o probationers and to 
hear that this could be increased, if numbers 
could be coped with, easily to 1,000. Тос Н 
has a tail here which could easily wag the 
dog." 

A similar gathering of Station Correspond- 
ents from northern counties will by the time 
this appears in print have been held at Leeds 
and both conferences will no doubt in due 
course bear fruit. 

From Bedford comes the news that the 
Staff and recruits at the Cardington R.A.F. 
Depot should soon benefit by the opening in 
Bedford of a Talbot House under the auspices 
of local Toe H and other organisations, which 
itis hoped will serve the men in some measure 
as did the Old House in Poperinghe during 
the War. 

In that fine “ propagating shed,” the 
Apprentices School at Halton, the Group 
marches on with a sufficiency of members 
and an ever-growing crowd of those inter- 
ested. Here indeed are the seeds well and 
truly sown, and many a strong young Toc H 
plant will emerge therefrom and flower else- 
where. 


The R.A.F. Overseas 


From abroad comes news of growing in- 
terest at dha Sueur, whilst Aboukir is prick- 
ing up its ears again and Amman and 
Ramleh continue with their good work. 

The Baghdad Group is now firmly estab- 
lished at Dhibban, and Aden, though hard 
put to it keeps the Toc H flag flying in the 
face of adverse circumstances. 

In the Far East Singapore Branch and the 
R.A.F. base are making close contact. 

The R.A.F. News Sheet continues to serve 
its purpose and is evidently welcomed by its 
subscribers and others. It is hoped that more 
Stations will contribute to its columns and 
thus help to widen its interest among all 
concerned and make it more than ever worth 
while. 
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''ubby's dog оних ‘does his stuff | at the Parts. 
In rhis gante the competitors sit close 51 two rows, 


Each receives 2 newspaper with tle pages in 


Above 
Relow: The R.A.E. reads its evening paper 
facing each other, as in a crowded railway compartment. 
the wrong order: the first who sorts them correctly wins.) 
Centre: RAF. Seaplanes in Ralairana Harbour, Мана. 

The two larger photographs by Sport and Gencal: 
Christmas Card or 202 6G. Ry Squadron, R. 
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Tubby’s * home ' in the Mediterrancan (see page тоо). 
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A CHOIR OUTING ? AT KALAFRANA, MALTA 


Mortimer, R.A.F., Chairman of Kalafrana Group, and two other members entertain choirboys 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, Valetta. 


From the Oxford and 
The River Thames flowing through the 


Area on its placid way to the sea, has re- 
cently borne to Westminster both the Area 
Padre and the Secretary. The first was Bobs 
Ford who, as Administrative Padre, had still 
found time to do so much constructive work 
in the formation of this new Area and of the 
Oxford Branch in particular. We sorrow at 
his going but realise that the duties of his 
responsible position require his whole time 
and attention at Headquarters. The second 
departure was that of Dallas Ralph who, on 
returning home from Shanghai, had taken 
over the reins from Howard Dunnett, and 
had served the Area so painstakingly. His 
careful planning and enthusiasm have now 
been combined with that of Major Paul 
Slessor in the ever-increasing work of Toc H 
in the Services. While looking regretfully 
towards London, with memories of these two 
men, we welcome heartily David Carson 
from the London Areas, who will have the 
assistance of that old stalwart, Gilbert Wil- 
liams, as Honorary Padre attached to the 
Area. 

If we look back during the past year we 
may say that it has been one of consolidation; 
the Area, having thrown off its swaddling 
clothes, has been testing its limbs. Even yet, 
it is not quite aware of the long road it has 
got to tread before it can hope to arrive at 
the portals of full achievement. If, to travel 
hopefully is better than to have arrived safe- 
ly, then the outlook for Toc H in the Area 
is exceedingly encouraging. A very pleasant 
afternoon was spent, in spite of an incipient 
rain storm, in the Gardens of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, where the Area Rally was held 
in July. Brian Dickson produced speakers, 
with the manner of a film commentator, and 
they spoke of Toc H overseas. Particularly do 
we remembcr the foundation of Mark I in 
Johannesburg as recounted by Tom Savage, 
and then at the end of the amusing “ cricket 
match,” the flying form of the coatless Area 
Padre racing round the assemblage. The 
Oxford Branch has continued to grow, unit- 
ing in its membership men both from the 


Thames Valley Area. 


University and the Town. So large had its 
numbers become that it agreed to divide into 
‘ wings,’ to meet three days in the week. The 
Branch continued to have first-class Guest- 
nights about twice a quarter, and recently 
heard Gilbert Williams and Padre Cyril 
Pearson. 

The Lunch Club still continues to function 
on all weekdays and provides, not only good 
lunches, but also a rendezvous for those mem- 
bers of the University, and other members, 
who through the nature of their work cannot 
come to evening mectings. The Branch has 
recently undertaken some work in connection 
with the new community centre at Rose Hill, 
one of the large housing estates built for the 
workers in the Morris factories transferred 
from other parts of the country. The im- 
portance of this work cannot be over stressed 
for the people have been torn from their old 
traditions and environments and ' dumped ' 
amongst rows of houses where there is, as yet, 
no centre around which to develop their social 
life. The war in Spain provided Witney, 
Banbury and Haddenham with a big job in 
helping to look after the colonies of Basque 
children which were established in these 
localities, while the mushroom-like growth of 
the Royal Air Force has provided another 
great problem to those units who are near to 
the newly formed stations. The responsibility 
and opportunitics which the civilian member- 
ship can offer to their Service brothers has 
not yet been fully grasped and the develop- 
ment of the Oxford District may well depend 
on the development of these wings. 

For the past 18 months Beaconsfield, 
Bourne End and Little Marlow, Henley, High 
Wycombe, and Marlow have constituted a 
complete Chilterns District, previously hav- 
ing been included in the Southern Area. The 
training of the District Team has been one of 
careful preparation, and considerable stimulus 
was given by a series of talks by experts, not 
necessarily Toc H men, at each Team meet- 
ing. These had a two-fold purpose. Not only 
did the words of the expert travel to all the 
units at their special night allotted to the 
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District Reports, but the representatives them- 
selves Iound it a very useful training in learn- 
ing to recount to their units what took place 
ас Team meeting; a very necessary train- 
ing if the District is to play the important 
part we believe it should in the development 
of Toc H. A 

. The camp site at Marlow Bottom was again 
visited by many boys and Scout Troops from 
the poorer districts of London and it is hoped 
that such a commendable scheme will be in- 
creasingly supported. The articles in the 
Journal recounting the success of Showmen's 
'Tents both at Nottingham and Birmingham 
have encouraged the High Wycombe Branch 
to repeat their effort with a Showmen's Tent 
during the Annual Fair. А Hut, which was 
last heard of in Kent, arrived at a point in the 
river at Bourne End and the local Group are 
to be congratulated on their hard work in 
accomplishing this Magic Carpet act and erect- 


ing their new quarters so successfully. Onc or 
two Training Week-ends have been hcld and 
the opportunities in such a beautiful country- 
side are infinitely great. It is hoped that 
more opportunities will be grasped during the 
approaching summer. 


The Seafaring Boys’ Club at Southampton 
received a visit from some 29 members and 
they were greatly interested to learn from Jack 
Clark of the great work of Talbot House, 
which has an ever-open door for seafaring 
boys. A tour of the docks and a view of the 
liners gave them some impression of the im- 
mense possibilities of the work that Talbot 
House is striving to do. 


We have glanced back at past events and 
now we must look forward again. The ex- 
perience of our success and failure should 
help us to achieve a more conscious growth 
throughout the present year. 


From Australia. 


Within recent years two state centenaries 
have been celebrated in Australia but some- 
thing far more imposing now appears—the 
Sesqui-Centenary of Australia. On January 
26, 1788, Governor Phillip landed a thousand 
white people in Port Jackson, N.S.W., and, 
as Lord Rosebery wrote, “ there, by a match- 
less natural harbour, where granite gates yield 
a reluctant entrance to a paradise of waters, 
they founded a meagre settlement, and gave 
immortality to an obscure minister by calling 
it Sydney.” In those days the journey from 
England took about eight months and the 
country provided little food for the settlers 
who were almost entirely without agricultural 
experience so that they were dependent on 
supplies from England, South Africa and 
India. To-day the air mail takes twelve days 
between England and Australia, 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat can be produced annually, 
911,000,000 lbs. of wool can be exported, and 
the value of mineral products can reach a total 
of £24,000,000 a year. From 1,000 people in 
1788 the population has grown to 6,775,360 
in 1938. All this, and much else, is being 
celebrated in Sydney in a variety of ways be- 
tween January 26 and April 25. Toc H was 
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asked to hold its Australian Birthday Festival 
within this period but gave way to the attrac- 
tions of Brisbane where the Festival will be 
held in the last weck in May. Members from 
Perth to Brisbane itsclf are looking to this 
Festival for a consummation of a year's solid 
work which we believe has played a not un- 
worthy part in the life of the country now so 
lavishly celebrating its birthday. 

For the first time in the history of Toc H 
Australia we have full-time staff in all Areas 
except Tasmania, and it is hoped that soon 
this island Area will have its long expected 
staff Padre. In the last twelve months our 
new arrivals have been Bobby Howes in Vic- 
toria, Wyatt Joyce in Western Australia, 
Padre Bob Watson in South Australia, and 
Michael Furniss in Queensland. Michael is 
the first staff man Queensland have had for 
their own sole use and Toc H in that state can 
now be expected to go ahead. Wyatt is win- 
ning his way in the West with his brilliant 
gifts which have already provided a plan for 
the advancement of Toc H there. Bobby 
Howes, despite erratic Melbourne weather, 
has settled down to solid work, and Bob 
Watson is revelling in the delights of Adelaide 


where the members have already discovered 
that he is a kcen speleologist (that’s a new one 
provided by the Editor of ‘ The Link’). 


The finances of Toc H at home have occu- 
pied much space in the Journax recently so 
perhaps it is not out of place to say that Toc H 
Australia balanced its budget last year and car- 
ried forward a small surplus of /72. Renewed 
efforts are now being made to equal this 
result in 1938 but expenditure will be greater 
and a special effort all round will be needed 
to meet it. There is evidence that the special 
effort is being made. 


Over Christmas and the New Year boys’ 
camps have been the main item in the Toc H 
Programme: the state-wide boys’ camp in the 
West, the units’ camps in South Australia, 
and the Metropolitan units’ combined camp 
in N.S.W. In Victoria, unfortunately, an 
outbreak of infantile paralysis caused the 
abandonment of most of the camps which had 
been planned. But Victoria has made up for 
its loss of camps by several unit birthdays, 
and to indicate what good shows these arc, 
there follows an extract from their ‘Link’ 
correspondent's Area News: “ Опе cvent in 
the life of the family in Victoria which is 
always awaited with keen interest is the an- 
nual festival of the Warrnambool people. 
This year 46 Melbourne men made the trip, 
16 of them in cars and comfortable, and 30 in 
a van and most uncomfortable, being, upon 
arrival, distinguishable only with the utmost 
difficulty from the original inhabitants of this 
vast and magnificent country. (I know such 
enthusiasm is in shocking taste but one must 
use every opportunity to counter Bobby 
Howes' frequent comment, * Barbarous coun- 
try!’). Another van load arrived from Gee- 
long, all Western District units were present 
in full force, and Mount Gambier was repre- 
sented; it is therefore not surprising to learn 
that 170 men ate together and that over 200 
attended the meeting which followed.” 


In Brisbane thoughts have been turned to- 
wards the unemployed and in addition to a 
Christmas party for them the Branch arranged 
a cricket match (even Toc H is mixed up in 


cricket in this land of Bradmans and 
O'Rcillys). The Branch scored 75 and 42; 
the unemployed 115 and 3 for none. But 
Brisbane members say that the results achieved 
in the cricketing sense were as nothing com- 
pared with the results of the real object of the 
match. Further interest in cricket is centred 
in the Australian Test Team which has been 
selected several times already by sporting 
writers in the newspapers. The only certain 
forecast we can make is that Bradman will 
gather his usual crop of centuries. 


Visitors 


One of the real delights we enjoy in Austra- 
lia is welcoming overseas visitors. Last year 
there came, among others, Padre Cyril Pear- 
son, Mrs. Norah Edwards (from L.W.H. 
H.Q.), and Padre Harby from South Africa. 
Among our regular visitors are an assistant 
Purser and stewards on Orient liners who 
are always welcome, for, apart from them- 
selves, they bring us good English cigarettes. 
We also meet a children's hostess on one of 
the overseas ships, but that’s another story. 
Then there are the unexpected visitors whose 
arrival is mot announced by the Overseas 
Office. Last year two young South Africans 
were discovered aboard a tiny vessel which 
was sold in Australia, leaving them without 
a ship in which to make their return. We 
learned they were sceking adventure and 
shortly after arrival got jobs on another over- 
seas ship which took them home. More 
recently a young member from England ar- 
rived in Melbourne, having stowed away. 
Having felt the call of Australia, where he had 
lived previously, he took a suitable opportu- 
nity of coming here again and on being dis- 
covered was fortunately fixed up with a job 
on board. Within a day he found work and 
so began another chapter of his adventurous 


life. 


Thus, as Australia advances through cen- 
tenaries and sesqui-centenaries, Toc Н ad- 
vances too and we hope that when our 
sesqui-centenary arrives we shall feel as proud 
as Australia does to-day. B. A. B. 
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From the South W ales Area 


The last chapter of the South Wales Family 
Chronicle was written by Jim Burford in 
March, 1936. 

Such a lot has happened since then that it is 
difficult to know where to begin. Events can 
never in themselves be eternal and so we will 
begin with the eternal realities. Later we will 
mention some of the people and events which 
have made Toc H as we find it in South 
Wales to-day. 

Almost everyone has heard of the depression 
which has come upon South Wales and has 
probably spoken of it at some time as a 
* Special Area.’ South Wales, as those who 
know it best know all too well, has been into 
the abyss; but there is left here an irreducible 
something which to know is to have one’s 
faith in human nature reaffirmed. Here men 
have been up against it to such an extent that 
if they had for ever lost their belief in life, and 
in everything else, only the ignorant could 
blame them. The surprise and joy of it is that 
anyone, who has dug deep down into their 
souls for the things which really matter, finds 
not only respect but the response of men, 
seeking, believing in something worth-while, 
even if, like most of us, they are not quite sure 
what it js. 

The fellowship of Toc H in South Wales 
is a fellowship of true men; it is a Striving 
in the grey dawn, but a Striving which must 
succeed because the distant hills have already 
caught the glow of the rising sun. 

In all our units you will find something 
and somebody worth-while. In the bigger 
units it is something which is easily recognised 
and which we cannot and must not lose; in 
smaller units something which compels you 
to ask what it is which these men find so 
worth-while in a fellowship which demands 
so much from them. 

Many in South Wales have at least realised 
that the real meaning of life is in man’s re- 
lationship with man and that material cir- 
cumstances alone can never give him a full 
and satisfying life. There are many weak- 
nesses in organisation, many links strained 
almost to the breaking, many men and units 
held back because they are not quite sure just 
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where they are going, but these things only 
make South Wales into an Area of oppor- 
tunity. We do not know of any place where 
Toc H has a greater opportunity or is pre- 
sented with a sterner challenge to meet men’s 
needs if it is able. 

Jim Burford left in September, 1936, but his 
influence is still felt all over the Area, and the 
mention of his name brings to many memories 
of a stern and dauntless warrior. ‘Greeno’ 
came after Jim and gave his best until mid- 
summer 1936. During his illness John Bur- 
nett filled the gap. Angus Johnston after 
* demoralising ' the Manchester Area came to 
the Area in the autumn of last year, and is 
now doing his best in South Wales, aided and 
abetted by the temporary South Wales Area 
Padre. Phillip Brooks once said that when a 
lady prays for patience, God answers her 
prayer by sending her a green cook: perhaps 
the combination of a Highlander and Cornish 
man is the answer to the prayer of South 
Wales for strength to endure. 

Kenneth Bloxham and Ian Fraser have 
visited the Area during the past year and each 
in his own way has made his contribution. 
We only hope that Ian did not go back to 
Scotland a rebe! and a heretic. 

Since the last report new Groups have been 
Started in Bridgend, Ferndale, Newport, Car- 
marthen and Cefn Coed. Treforest and 
Haverfordwest have been granted Branch 
Status. The Silver Lamp of Wales which last 
year was in Bangor has now been brought to 
Merthyr. 

Attempts were made to establish contacts 
with units in other Areas. At first they were 
not too successful but they did at any rate 
teach some very valuable lessons in establish- 
ing such links. Меге kindliness and a 
feeling that one ought to take an interest in 
somcone elsewhere does not get us very far. 
Our contacts became real when they became 
more intimately personal, that is when fellows 
from other parts were able to visit the men in 
South Wales with whom they were in touch, 

Many of the regular jobs have been con- 
tinued and the work at Boy’s Camps has 
been particularly successful. The new and 


very much alive Group at Carmarthen, for in- 
stance, ran a Boys’ Camp one year and the 
following year it was taken up by the Educa- 
tion Committee. Treorchy and Cefn Coed, 
dissatisfied with the rooms they could rent, 
decided to launch out and build their own 
premises. At great financial sacrifice and by 
the unstinted giving of their own labour they 
now have premises of their own which are of 
very much greater monetary value than the 
amounts expended on them, while the value 
in other ways is inestimable. Cefn have not 
yet opened their own premiscs but will be do- 
ing so in a week or two. Chepstow, despite 
their small numbers, still continue to carry on 
their good work. Their Children’s Christmas 
Party is still one of the events of the town 
and they occupy an unchallenged position in 
the life of their community, and can get a 
ready response, both financial and personal, 
to their efforts. 


For the last two years the Oil Companies 
have raised large sums of money at Christmas 
те for the assistance of distressed families 
in this and other Areas, and in South Wales 
the whole of the distribution and the alloca- 
tion of assistance has becn entrusted to Toc Н. 


West Wales, a district in theory but not in 
fact, owing to long distances, continues to 
keep its light burning in spite of many ups 
and downs. 


Aberystwyth is now very much on the move 
and have every reason to believe that the 
future will be brighter than the past has ever 
been, With a real live Secretary and a new 
Padre who knows how to “sit in with the 
fcllows," they are about to tackle the spon- 
soring of a Voluntary Blood "Transfusion 
Service. No blood has yet been drawn, but 
the doctor who came to discuss the scheme 
with them has joined the unit. 

Lampeter is still a valuable training ground 
for potential leaders of Toc H, in spite of the 
fact that they have not yet learnt to bridge the 
gap between ‘ Town and Gown.' Bobs Ford 
has just spent a week-end at St. David's 
College. 

Fishguard and Haverfordwest are more 
than holding their own. What else could hap- 
pen where Captain Davies is? They have just 
completed a job at the Sanatorium which took 
four years and found that the fellowship of 
Toc H was at least as readily found amid the 
sweat and toil of the open air, as at so-called 
regular meetings. In fact, many declare they 
learnt freedom of speech while making the 
Sanatorium Drive. 

The virility and originality of the newer 
units and members are among the most 
promising features of the work here. Rhiw- 
bina's orchestra, for instance, is a great ‘sight,’ 
even if Beecham's supremacy has not yet been 
challenged. 


lwo sports events in London 


On April 2 next the Soccer Section of the 
Toc H Sports Club indulges in its annual 
competition for the “ Musters" cup on the 
basis of a Five-a-Side knock-out system. 

The entrance fee is 2/6 per team of five and 
to enable the possibilities of this Tournament 
to be well distributed, it is permissible for 
units who have not the necessary strength 
within their own ranks to field five players 
to amalgamate with one or more neighbour- 
ing units. The competition starts at 2.30 p.m. 
and each game consists of five minutes each 
way with an interval of onc minute, until the 
final which is of necessity more prolonged. 

Entries must reach the Hon. Secretary, 


The Toc H Sports Club, at Toc Н Head- 
quarters, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1, 
NOT LATER THAN Marcu 12. 

On Saturday April 9, the Seven-a-Side 
Rugger Tournament will be held, also at 
New Barnet. The entrance fee is 3/6 per 
team, and entries must reach Geoffrey Bat- 
chelor at Talbot House, 42, Trinity Square, 
London, E.C.3, мот LATER THAN МАксн 12. 

The many members who are interested in 
the continuance of the Toc H Sports Club, 
but who otherwise cannot do anything to 
help actively, can make these two events an 
opportunity for producing entertaining and 
well-represented competitions. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE—In Three Scenes 
Scene Í: Publicity and the Parrot 


, (The Branch Pilot visits a parson whose name has been passed on as one who was becoming 
interested in Toc H before he left his last living. The Padre smokes his pipe, and the Pilot 
burns up innumerable cigarettes through a holder. The weather, their mutual acquaintances 
tn the Padre's last parish, the new living, and “ how do you like living here? ", have all been 


mentioned), 


WADRE: Well, what сап I do for you? 
You don't look as if you want a sub- 
scription or confirmation. 

Pitor: No, though I haven't come for 
a sub., I could do with it. But in a way 
I have come for confirmation—not your 
sort, because I am a Congregationalist. 

Рлрке (interrupting): What's that? 

Piror (somewhat surprised): Haven't 
you heard of Joseph Parker, and—and— 
er—John Whale, who broadcasts? 

Papre: I have, but what is a Congre- 
gationalist? 

Рпот: І should like to say, * соте and 
see, but you work on Sundays. I’ve got 
a pamphlet at home about the basis of 
membership of the Congregationalist 
Church: I could lend you that. 

Papre: Did you write it? 

Prior: Me? No fear, but it’s very 
good, and explains what we stand for very 
clearly. You sce, we—.” 

Papre: Why are you a Congregationa- 
list? 

Pitor: Well—but look here, Padre, do 
you want me to join the Church of 
England? 

Papre: Most certainly not, but I did 
want to find out why you are a Congre- 
gationalist. I thought that if you are meet- 
ing those of other communions in Toc H 
you ought to have a reason for the faith 
that is in you. 

Piror: But I haven't mentioned Toc Н, 
though I have come about it. How did 
you know I belong to Toc H? 

Papre: I caught a glimpse of your 
badge as you opened your overcoat, and 
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—well, I recognised the symptoms. Don’t 
ask me what those are. I suppose you 
want me to become your Padre? 

Рпот (thankfully and more confidently, 
because he is on safer ground): Yes, we 
do, Padre. You see, the fellows in the 
Branch are a good lot, and I should know, 
because I have been Pilot for seven years, 
and have seen them all before they became 
members, but they don't secm to see the 
need for the spiritual side of Toc H, and 
so we want a Padre. 

Papre: Why? 

Pitot: Well, I mean to say, a Padre 
Stands for somcthing—. 

Papre: Does he? What for, anyway? 
The Steeple, the bells, Church-going, or 
pomposity? 

Prror (laughing, but not sure whether 
he ought to laugh): No, hardly that, 
though some of our fellows think so. A 
Padre Stands for the deeper things, and 
I am quite sure we shan't get the proba- 
tioners and new members we want and 
haven’t had for eighteen months or more, 
unless Toc H is based on the deeper things 
and has a spiritual side. If we haven't 
got that we shan’t know how to spread a 
knowledge of Toc H. Headquarters are 
urging us to do something about it, you 
know—publicity and all that, and I think 
a Padre can tell us how to do it. 

Papre: So parsons are good publicity 
agents? 

Рпот: Please don’t misunderstand me, 
I don’t mean that; I think very highly of 
parsons. 

Papre: Hurrah!—there’s a chance for 


us yet! But if you don’t think we are 
Feel pense. agents, you do think we 
should be inspiration merchants and dole 
out the Stuff which the doctor—or Toc Н 
Headquarters—ordered? 

Prior: Yes, partly, though I wouldn't 
put it that way. I think Padres can give 
us inspiration, show us what Toc H mcans 
by helping us to make Toc H God's show, 
and then we can tell other people all about 
Toc H. 

PADRE: So God's show requires ап in- 
spiration merchant to ginger up the mem- 
bership to do some publicity? 

Рот: Well, the devil's show gets all 
the publicity it wants in thc daily press, 
doesn't it? 

Papre: Agreed. And also agreed that 
the world needs to know about God's 
show, as you call it, though I think Toc H 
is only part of God's show, not the whole 
of it. But I still don't sec how a paid reli- 
giosity like mysclf, though, in this in- 
stance, unpaid, can help you and your 
fellow members, if you cannot help your- 
selves. Don't misunderstand me, I am 
not trying to be awkward, and I would 
like to help if I can, but I do want to 
know what is required of me. I don't 
think my attendance, regular or spas- 
modic, or even an occasional inspirational 
talk from me, would, or could, shed a 
dearer light upon you, or scnd you out 
as travellers in the holy commerce of God, 
ог in any way compel anyone to come in 
from the highways and byways of life. 

Рот (after a pause): I am sorry about 
that, Padre. I don't think I can explain 
how you can help, unles you know 
Toc H. 

PapreE: But I do know something of 
Toc H, and I have been to many mectings, 
several Guest-nights, and one Festival. I 
think I know what Toc H is after, but 
I still want to know how you want me to 
help. Let's get this clear: if you want 


me to come to talk at special shows so 
that you necdn't talk, I won't come, for 
I rcfuse to be a tame talking-machine, 
brought out for purposes of inspection, 
attraction, and publicity. Ї am as much of 
as exhibitionist as any person; I like talk- 
ing, and I believe that, by the grace of 
God, I have something to say in a way 
that men can understand, but I am not 
going to be the Branch Parrot. You know, 
this sort of thing: “ Well, I am sure Padre 
has given us something to think about, but 
we must leave that now, and any of our 
visitors who arc interested can, I am sure, 
speak to the Padre afterwards, or, better 
Still, come again next week and meet him 
when he's not talking." 

Рот: But that's not quite fair, Padre, 
we want you to inspire, teach, guide us, 
so that we can build Toc H properly, and 
attract other people to the Branch. If you 
became our Padre you would be on the 
Branch Executive and come fairly regu- 
larly when you didn't talk, and so be able 
to bring us back to the deeper things when 
we got off the rails. 

Papre: But I also refuse to be a Spiritual 
Syringe, or a Very Holy Virus, for appli- 
cation when the Holy Hamoglobins get 
low. Look here, answer me one question 
—do you want a Padre to make your 
Branch a fit subject for publicity, or do 
you want us all to share in the joy and 
difficulty of spreading abroad the ways 
of God with man and for man? 

Prror (eagerly): Yes, that's it Padre, we 
want you to help us and share the whole 
job. 

Papre: Good. Then answer two or 
three more questions. How much do you 
spend on the football pools cach week? 

Рпот (surprised and flustered): About 
sixpence; but how do you know? 

Papre (pointing to an envelope in the 
Pilot’s hand): Look there. Well, that’s 
your business, and we'll leave it for the 
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moment, but can you explain the amaz- 
ingly intricate business of football pools 
to me? 

Pivot: Yes, I can, you sce—. 

PADRE: That's all right, then, you 
needn’t tell me now. Now, another ques- 
tion: what is your work and can you ex- 
plain that to me? 

Рпот: lama costing clerk, and I flatter 
myself that I know the business from A to 
Z. Only the other day the boss said to 
me—. 

Papre: Good. I look like becoming a 
most knowledgeable person in due course. 
One last question: could you describe the 
five pictures that have most interested you 
in the last twelve months, and also give 
the reasons why they interested you? 

Pitot: I think so. You have touched 
on a subject in which I am most interested. 
I believe that the British Film Industry—. 


PaprE: Good again. I’ve got some 
ideas about the Film Industry, but we'll 
leave that for the moment. If you are in- 
terested in Toc Н, as I am sure you are, 
why do you need me to help you to explain 
it, and to make its mission and purposc 
public? 

Рот: But, Padre, what is a Padres 
responsibility, if it isn't to teach us what 
to do, and how to do it? 


Papre: That is not the question: the 
question is, what is the responsibility of a 
Toc H member, whether he is a Padre or 
a layman? Think that over, and come 
and tcll me next week. I can’t wait any 
longer, for now I’m going to syringe my 
Church Council. 

(Their conversation will be continued 

next month). 


* Gieas.’ 


CHRISTMAS AT OJI RIVER 


This month, in place of the usual “ Leprosy Notes," we print a letter written to Tuppy by 
the Revp. C. J. Parrerson, а C.M.S. missionary who spent Christmas at the Oji River Leper 
Colony. These comments from a“ Stranger” make interesting reading, and the episode of 
the cow in the Christmas tableau is a delicious comedy which deserves a wider public. 


At Oji River Leper Colony, 
via Onitsha, 
S. Nigeria. 
December 28, 1937. 
Dear Mr. Clayton, 

You will not remember that I introduced 
myself to you at the Old Pauline Feast Dinner 
last January, and spoke to you of the good 
work Len Parker has been doing at Oji River. 
I have just spent a delightful Christmas at 
the Colony, where I have seen some of the 
fruits of that good work which is now being 
carried on by Peter Pedrick and Bill Lambert. 

It has been a remarkably good Christmas. 
I stayed with the Manager who feasted me in 
the grand manner, and in five days I've been 
able to see something of the Colony at work. 
I had not been here for eighteen months, and 
increased progress has been made. 

On Christmas night we had a midnight 
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celebration which I took with great joy. 
Offerings were in kind as well as money and 
were heaped on the Sanctuary Steps. This 
was the Staff Service. At 7.30 in the morning, 
I celebrated for the four lepers who are com- 
municants. They were all boys of about 20 
who had started their life work with high 
hopes—one boy had been at the Grammar 
School at Onitsha and had spent two years 
as a teacher, another had been in training as 
a nurse at the hospital, another had been my 
steward boy for more than a year on my last 
tour. We—the four boys and myself and the 
colony lorry driver as an interpreter—made 
our Communion in the clean, cold, bare, con- 
crete-loored, tin-roofed out-patients hall 
where the lepers came the next day also to 
receive the benefits of Christ through his other 
ministers. It was a beautiful service, and we 
thought of ourselves making our offering of 


praise and thanksgiving (there was no offer- 
tory in the limited sense) with the rest of the 
Holy Church throughout all the world. 

At 8.30 we planned a service for all the 
colony—staff, patients, visitors, African and 
European, nightwatchmen and cooks and 
houseboys and small boys and small boys’ boys 
and everyone there was. The Moncys had 
intended a Christian play in their earlier 
thoughts, and had decided to cut an amphi- 
theatre out of the hillside, but it had to be 
postponed for several reasons, and we decided 
on one simple dramatic attempt. Bill Lam- 
bert cut a patch about 15 yards square out of 
the Bush at a point which could be concealed 
from the view of everyone till the right 
moment. On Christmas Eve he built a rough 
shelter with bamboo and a nest of grass 
thatch. Early on Christmas morning it was 
fitted out as the Stall with a manger full of 
straw, with our lorry driver and his sweet 
wife as Joseph and Mary and with sundry 
beasts tethered round about; some sheep and 
goats and, best triumph of all, a Haura cow, 
which the colony had bought for the lepers’ 
Christmas dinner and which might just as 
well be put to other holy use first. 

When all had been prepared (and I don’t 
think anyone except the Europeans and Justin 
the driver and his wife knew about it) we 
assembled at the Patients Hospital and began 
our service. We decided it should be made of 
the Christmas Story and the well-known 
Christmas Hymns. Three leper patients read 
St. Luke’s account, and I said a word or two 
about it at cach point. Behold them, after 
the first reading, Striking up “ O come all ye 
faithful” (which the lepers, mostly non- 
Christians, had practised for weeks before) 
and setting out in solemn procession to the 
Colony Bell, the second point of the journey. 
Here we read again—about the Shepherds— 
and I exhorted them to imagine that we were 
all shepherds, summoned to find the Stable 
with the Babe. I remember ending with the 
rather ridiculous words “ Let us go and see 
what we shall find." They were a bit bewil- 
dered but good-humoured about it and they 


obediently followed as we led off into the 
Bush. The path was pretty long and we sang 
* While Shepherds Watched” about four 
times over, and then suddenly turned into the 
Arena singing the words: ‘“ Fear Not” said 
he, for mighty dread Had seized their trou- 
bled minds!’ At that moment both Mrs. 
Moncy and I (as we afterwards discovered) 
suddenly felt that something was going to 
happen, and it did. The cow put its head 
down and charged. We scattered rapidly, the 
lepers back along the narrow path, the rest of 
us to the corners of the arena, | myself in а 
most unpriestly fashion with a cassock flap- 
ping and surplice blowing out behind. No 
one was touched so the cow tried again. This 
time she went for Pedrick, who stood his 
ground nobly, but then stepped back to avoid 
the onrush and tripped over а trce stump. 
But he recovered, and caught the rope round 
the animal’s neck, and then tethered it to a 
stump. And then we gave ourselves over to 
loud and relieved laughter, and the heavenly 
choir, looking down, joined in. We finished 
the service (perhaps more briefly than we'd 
intended) after retreating to the main path, 
and our demonstration of the first Christmas 
Day was donc, and the Gospel Story made 
known to the heathen. 

Bill Lambert and Peter Pedrick are doing 
excellent work : Bill with the farm work and 
road-making and other public works, Peter 
with the patients and the hospital work. You 
would enjoy a walk round the Colony to see 
them at it. I am sure they would both salute 
you if they knew I was writing. The Moneys 
do so. 

To-day I go on to Enugu, and from there 
to the Training College at Awka to begin the 
New Year. 

Forgive such a long letter from a Stranger, 
but I felt that someone should let you know 
how well your folk are doing out here, and 
they are not a pair to blow their own trum- 
pets. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. J. Patterson. 
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MULIUM IN PARVO. 


is The Annual Mccting (and the last before 
It goes out of office) of the Centra CouuciL 
of Toc Н, 1936-1938, will be held in London 
on Saturday, April 30. 

% Branches and Groups at home are asked 
to nominate candidates for election to the 
CzNTRAL Council of Toc Н, 1938-40, before 
the end of March. The elections will be held 
during May. 

%€ The Central Executive has appointed the 
following to be Honorary Association Padres : 
The Revs. С. J. Снлмвевѕ (late Southern Area 
Padre), С. С. Pearson (late All-India Padre, 
now Hon. Chief Overseas Commissioner), P. 
Sanps (late East Midlands and Western 
Australia Area Padre), D. J. Wa race (late 
Eastern London Area Padre). 


$9: Lieut.-Colonel С. К. КАЕ (Bournemouth 
District Chairman) has been appointed Ser- 
vices Commissioner (Southern Counties) and 
is available to visit and advise on all matters 
concerning the Navy, Army and Air Force in 
Hampshire and neighbouring counties. His 
address is Gardenfield Cottage, Newton Road, 
Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


3$ Аткс Gammon, formerly of Colombo and 
for the last three years Marks Pilot in Yorks. 
has ceased to be a member of the staff on 
appointment as Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Association of Boys' Clubs from February 1. 
He will maintain touch with Toc H in his 
new work, in which he has our best wishes. 


S$ The Central Executive has decided that 
for financial reasons the post of Area Secretary 
in North Wales and the Border Counties, 
vacant by the resignation of Grorrrey Foster, 
cannot be filled at once, but temporary ar- 
rangements have been made whereby Jim 
Аввотт (Asst. Secretary, Manchester Area) 
will spend one week a month in North Wales 
and act as Secretary, and Corin STEVENSON 
(West Midlands Area Secretary) will act as 
Secretary of the Border Counties Division 
with volunteer assistance. 


Ў In view of Padre Warrace's departure 
from the Eastern London Area and Padre 
TuwsrALL's return to parish work after April, 
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Padre Jonn Рлімек is moving from the West 
Midlands Area to London on March 1, where 
later he will work in the Northern London 
Area. 


X£ Padre Doucras WonrH, having been ap 
pointed to the Sibell Grosvenor Chaplaincy 
vice Padre Вов Watson, is now in residence 
at Mark П as a London Marks Padre working 
alongside Padre “ Gerry ” Harner. 


#5 The Lonpon Sports Crus has arranged 
the following events to take place at Folly 
Farm, New Barnet: Soccer Five-a-sides on 
April 2; Rugger Seven-a-sides on April 9; 
Athletic Sports Mecting on May 28 (not 21). 


У From April т, the address of the Ѕоотн 
Wates Area Office will be 55, Charles Street, 
Cardiff. 


У Congratulations to Brunswick (Victoria, 
Australia) and Konar (North West Division, 
India) Groups on being promoted to Branch 
status. 


У Since the publication of the Supplement 
to the November, 1937, Journal, New Groups 
of Toc H have been formed and recognised at 
the following places: Chingford (Eastern 
London Area), Kenley (Southern London 
Area), Hounslow and Mortlake (Western 
London Area), Cranbrook (Kent Area), 
Southwick (Surrey and Sussex Area), Laken- 
ham, Leagrave, Rickmansworth and South 
Lowestoft (Eastern Area), Whitwick (East 
Midlands Area), Clitheroe (Manchester Area), 
Crosby, Heswall, Ormskirk and Poulton-le- 
Fylde (North Western Arca), Wetherby 
(West Yorkshire Area), Bitterne, Branksome 
and Odtham (Southern Area), Porlock 
(South Western Area), Bridgend and Fern- 
dale (South Wales Area), Anderston (Scotland 
Central Area), Leutchars and Kirkcaldy (Scot- 
land Experimental Area), Lachine (Eastern 
Canada), Jamestown, Millicent, Millswood, 
Minlaton, Mount Gambier and Owen (South 
Australia), Chilwell and Portland (Victoria, 
Australia), Kojonup (Western Australia), 
Alexandria (Eastern Province, Southern 
Africa), Fort Victoria (Rhodesia). 


MORE ABOUT MARKS. 


^Y*HIS is an attempt to tell R. N., the 

writer of the article “Оп Marks” 
in the February Јоокмлі, and anyone else 
who has a similar desire for knowledge, 
a little more of this side of Toc Н life. 
I should explain that such knowledge as I 
have comes mainly from six years of life 
in a provincial Mark (К. N. seems to know 
the London Marks best), for part of which 
time I was Warden. 

A bad fog was responsible for my first 
night at the Mark, and I liked the atmo- 
sphere I found therc, including the much 
criticised notice “ Abandon rank all ye 
who enter here." In fact, it was because 
such a warm welcome was cxtended to me 
as a Stranger that I wanted to go there 
us I was " looking for somewhere to 

ve. 

I notice that R. N. does not mention two 
traditions which we built up and pre- 
served, sometimes with difficulty, but 
which I think are part of any good Mark. 
They are a lit of Hosts and Family 
Prayers. Surely no one ever came to the 
Old House and found it empty, and it is 
essential that every evening there should 
be at least one man at home in cach of the 
Marks which are its successors in England, 
to welcome any guest who may come. The 
job of Host is one which gives scope for 
individual methods—our Mark Diary 
once contained the entry “ When we re- 
turned Edgar was putting the cat out for 
the night. The perfect Host!” As for 
Family Prayers, we seldom had a resident 
Padre in the Mark and they were taken 
by many different pcople—often the Hos. 
Very few of us were experienced, but I 
do not think that those who climbed to 
our Upper Room will ever forget the 
evenings when they knelt there. 

We were seldom full enough to have to 
refuse anyone and the case of a man leav- 


ing the Mark to make room for another 
never arose, but I think the question of 
whom the Warden should accept or reject, 
when һе has to make such a choice, is one 
on which no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down—it depends so much on the 
men and the circumstances. At onc time 
the Mark may be tending too much in 
the direction of what another ex-Warden 
calls “Nice digs for nice young men,” 
and a really enthusiastic ready-made mem- 
ber who will help to pull things together 
is a great acquisition. At another the 
Marksmen may be a Strong team, and a 
non-member who will probably benefit 
greatly by the life of the family should 
be taken at all costs. Possibly because I 
was first captured by Toc H as a result 
of life in a Mark my personal bias is 
Strongly in favour of the use of Marks for 
recruiting purposes, and I should like to 
be very definite about the money question. 
If we have any faith in the movement to 
which we belong, it should not be 
watered down on financial grounds, and 
if a man’s presence is desirable in the 
Mark for one reason or another he should 
not be kept out because, to use commer- 
cial language, it will not pay to have him. 
Far better to go without something on 
which money could be spent—or, better 
still, let the Marksmen provide it by their 
own efforts (many of our rooms were 
gloriously redecorated by ourselves and 
great fun it was, especially when the 
Warden, paint-brush in hand, fell off a 
table). We were a hard-up Mark and we 
seldom got anyone who paid much above 
the average, but I think it is worth noting 
that our recovery began when we set out 
to become a Mark and not merely a 
hostel using the name of Toc H, and when 
accounts were finally taken over by the 
Central Houses Committee we were in a 
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better Position financially than we had 
been for years, 

è 15 it too much to ask our friends who 
Juggle with the finances that there should 
not be zoo much stress on the Warden’s 
having to explain why he takes anyone 
at a lower figure? If he is not fit to have 
a certain amount of discretion, surely he 
is not fit to be Warden—and here, I think, 
we come to a very serious point. I am 
sure that many Marks fall on evil times 
because of a rapid succession of Wardens. 
This is very unsettling both to the staff 
(how hard the right Staff is to find!) and 
to the Marksmen, for no two Wardens 
have quite the same methods, and I per- 
sonally found it a job which one learns 
by experience (sometimes bitter), which is 
not acquired overnight. I am afraid the 
job sometimes goes to a stop-gap. This 
arises, of course, from the fact (for it cer- 
tainly is a fact) that the personnel of Marks 
changes very rapidly, and this in turn 
largely comes from the lack of mixture 
which R. N. has noted. The younger 
man, especially of the Public and Second- 
ary School type (which is a type very sub- 
ject to frequent moves) undoubtedly pre- 
dominates, and this is also unfortunate 
from the point of view of overcoming 
social distinctions, though I am sure that 
fine work is often done by capturing such 
fellows at a most important age. I am 
glad to say that most of those who left us 
by reason of marriage were far from lost 
to us, for we were the life and soul of 
many house-warmings, frequently went 
into training for the future by екв 


with the laying of much lino, and the 
washing of many dishes, and sometimes 
finished up as honorary uncles to future 
members of Toc H or L.W.H. 

Of course, we knew the expression 
“power house,” but I don't think we 
worricd particularly about defining it in 
any narrow sensc. Income tax was once 
defined by a learned judge as a tax on 
income and surely a power house is a house 
that makes power—and power is of many 
kinds. The Christian family, the social 
service centre, the recruiting centre, the 
place in which men found something and 
took it with them when thcy went out to 
other places, are all sources of different 
forms of power. In the last connection, 
I know that one or two men whom we had 
certainly not regarded as outstanding went 
away and proved by what they did else- 
where that we built better than we knew. 
I want to finish with a practical sugges- 
tion arising out of this subject. When I 
left the Mark I soon found myself living 
in а small country town in digs where 
several other Toc H men were already 
living, and I am very sure that that house 
was a power house for Toc H in that little 
town as truly as any Mark is in a big one 
—perhaps more so. No doubt there are 
many cascs of this sort up and down the 
country but they are not known outside 
their own towns. Cannot District Teams 
and Arca Offices foster the growth of such 
** Marklets " and keep a record of them? 
I am sure it would be well worth while. 


wW. T. D. 


A BAG OF BOOKS 
The Marsh. Ernest Raymond. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 8/6d. 


Here is a novel which many Toc H mem- 
bers will find interesting. It tells the life- 
story of an East London boy from the day he 
leaves school to begin work as a van-boy until 
his death as a result of a shooting affray with 
the police following a burglary in which he 
has taken part. Mr. Ernest Raymond writes 
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with feeling and apparent knowledge of the 
background of East London and of the social 
conditions which contribute to Danny Coun- 
sels downfall. If he tends to sentimentalise 
a little too much over his central figure and 
to exaggerate the realism of his background 
scenes, the whole picture effectively illustrates 


a truth of which we have every reason to be 
ashamed. The truth is that the tragedy of 
Danny Counsel, and of scores like him, is 
largely the result of social conditions for the 
continued existence of which we are all in a 
measure responsible. 

Bad housing, inadequate schooling, and 
blind-alley jobs are all matters about which 
the public conscience still needs rousing, and 
the progress of penal reform is still hampered 
by the slow growth of public opinion on the 


* * 


subject. A year ago Mr. W. E. Lestrange's 
book “ Wasted Lives" was reviewed in these 
columns.* In that book all these issues and 
many others were raised and discussed. “ The 
Marsh" graphically and rather movingly 
focuses attention. once again on the same 
problems. 'The medium this time is a novel 
by an author of distinction which is none the 
less a good story and worth reading for its 
own sake because it also happens to be 
effective propaganda. A.G.C 


* * 


The Church Victorious. By Horace Crotty. Longmans 2s. 6d. 
Challenge. By М. К. Bennett. Longmans 3s. 6d. 


These two books came to me together. The 
Church Victorious by Horace Crotty will have 
a special interest for all who know the great 
Service he has done for Toc H in Australia 
and in this country. М. К. Bennett is un- 
known to me. J should count myself fortunate 
if I could meet him. The revicwer does not 
live much in the past but the reading of these 
books caused twenty years to roll away. 

It was March 31, 1918. After ten days 
fighting in retreat the remnants of our Divi- 
sion were withdrawn from the line. The 
whole Division was little more than the 
strength of a battalion. We needed rest des- 
perately—rest and forgetfulness. Then to our 
dismay we were flung straight into another 
part of the front. Most of us were certain that 
the War was lost. Our C.O. was an old cam- 
paigner. He moved amongst us telling us 
that it was only a matter of a few hours 
before a great offensive would start. That 
offensive would make it clear that we were 
winning the War. We were proud of the old 
warrior, even though we doubted his words. 
The next morning our “ relief " commenced. 
The newcomers were Australians. We 
crawled out. When we reached the transport 
lines we saw the men erccting a huge barbed 
wire саре. “ What’s that for? " we yelled. 
“For prisoners, of course " came the reply. 
We marched on singing. 

Bishop Crotty recalls my old C.O. M. R. 
Bennett recalls the carefree confidence of those 
Australians. The Bishop moves among the 
scattered Christian forces strengthening their 
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defences, rebuking them for wasting their 
energies on sham fights and above all, making 
them ashamed of their bad morale. He says 
a number of things that need saying. “‘ We 
are far too worried and too fatuous about our 
younger generation. We think of them too 
much as rebels and too little as discoverers 
who have temporarily, with all of us, lost our 
bearings. It is not appeals to the young 
that are the least bit needed.” Again, " Why 
must the Church forever leave her own 
Christian pitch to play on wickets that are not 
her own—she must resist the temptation to 
have a human answer for every human 
question; the practical solution immediate and 
final for every human woe; that is, the wis- 
dom of the World, but it is not the Spirit's 
gift .... our real responsibility is not to pro- 
vide the human answer to every human 
question but to proclaim the divine answer to 
them all." 

The book is written by a man who recog- 
nises the strength of the enemy but whose 
faith in Christ and His Church is more than 
adequate. The style is that of the spoken 
rather than the written word. As a result it 
is dificult to know what some sentences 
mean. Readers may disagree with the author 
but they will love his buoyant Christian op- 
timism. His final sentence in the book is 
“The World wins every battle except the last 
one. Апа the Church will lose every battle— 
save the last." 

Mr. Bennett's book breathes a different at- 
mosphere. The Church is not besieged. It 
P. 39. 
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15 Moving to the attack. The gates of Hell 
cannot withstand it. The author is eager to 
get into the fight. He is puzzled by the umid, 
fearful mancuvring of the Christian army. 

Why this hesitancy? The enemy may be 
powerful as you say, but what of it?—the 
King is in the midst." So he seems to speak. 
I will not quote from the book, it wouldn't 
be fair, but buy it and read it. If all you can 
say after you have read it is "How very 
youthful " І am sorry for you. I wanted to 
throw my hat into the air. 


The Bishop is in the pulpit administering a 
much needed tonic to weary warriors. I 
would lend his book to those who have lost 
heart. Mr. Bennett is a young leader of the 
young telling them something he cannot keep 
to himself. It is Good News and it bubbles 
over. I would lend his book to leaders of 
youth. Challenge 15 not an academic study 
but it would be very good for academic stu- 
dents to read it. It will make most of its 
readers glad to be allowed to take part in such 
a war. 
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First Steps in Club Leadership. Н. Justin Evans. N.A.B.C. 6d. 


This excellent little handbook replaces “ A 
Guide to Starting a Boys’ Club," published 
some time ago by the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs and now out of print, and in 
addition to this is, in its author's words, ‘ап 
attempt to supply the need that is frequently 
expressed for a short manual for new and in- 
experienced club leaders." It is chock full of 
practical hints and sound advice, written in 
a simple unpretentious way by an expert who 


Revolutionary Religion. By Roger Lloyd. 


In the second book of the S.C.M. series for 
their Religious Book Club,* Canon Lloyd at- 
tempts to outline and compare the aims, ideals 
and methods of Christianity, Fascism and 
Communism. He shows that both Fascism 
and Communism have the properties of re- 
ligions, possessing their own creeds and dog- 
mas and making the supreme demand of faith 
from their followers. Many of their aims, 
particularly those of Communism, are in ac- 
cord with the aims of Christianity. In spite of 
this, at their root they are anti-Christian as 
they deny the two great affirmations of 
Christianity, the supreme sovereignty of God, 
and the infinite worth of every human per- 
sonality. Communism openly admits its en- 
mity to Christianity, but Fascism, while 
rendering lip-service to it, regards God as 
being of secondary importance, and man 
merely as a means to an end. 

* See note on page 143. 


A set of ‘ Questions for Discussion 


knows his subject yet does not dogmatise 
about it. Mr. Justin Evans is Secretary for 
Training to the National Association of Boys’ 
Clubs, and every Toc H member who is in 
any way concerned with boys' club work (to 
say nothing of the many more who ought to 
be) will be very wise indeed to invest in this 
sixpennyworth of concentrated “ training.” 
A. G. C. 
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Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 


It is in their methods that Canon Lloyd 
finds the greatest difference between Christ- 
ianity and its rivals. The latter he points out 
are inevitably in a hurry. The words patience 
and humility have no place in their vocabu- 
lary. The demand for quick results is the 
chief cause of the dubious methods they are 
forced to use. “ It is blind haste that lays men 
under the obligation to be fraudulent in the 
way they seck power, and to be criminal in 
the way in which they maintain it." It is the 
appeal of quick results that makes these sy- 
stems so attractivc to many in these days of 
crisis. Men are frightened of the future and 
fcel that the comparatively slow methods of 
Christianity will fail to avert impending 
disaster. 

Eventually however it will be found that 
these short cuts to Utopia are leading men in 
the wrong direction. No plan or programme 


on this book are published in the 


Bulletin of the Religious Book Club, No. 2, January, 1938. 
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Can hope to succeed that does not take human 
Nature into account. The Christian method 
Works through the individual, апа believes 
that a new world cannot arrive until it is peo- 
pled by new men and women whose sole 
desire is to serve God and their fellow-men. 
But if we are going to succeed in our genera- 
Чоп a note of urgency must be sounded. 
“ Christians everywhere are beginning to 
realise that upon them more than upon any 
other group of men hangs the choice of 
Whether Europe is about to enter a new Dark 


Age, beside which the cruelties and wretched- 
ness of the Old Dark Age will be as nothing.” 
If Christianity is to stem the tide of totalitari- 
anism, all Christians must feel the need for 
immediate action. 

What form that action should take and the 
kind of methods Christians should use are 
well set out in Canon Lloyd’s final chapter. 
Although Toc H is not actually mentioned in 
it, this chapter gives a good answer to the 
question “ What can Toc Н do?" К.О. 


A Note on the Religious Book Club 


Book Clubs (beginning from the Left, 
answered by the Right) are in the modern 
fashion of propaganda. But where politics 
batter at our minds with strident party state- 
ments, the Christian Church, with its quict, 
steady, eternal witness, too often goes un- 
heard. The Student Christian Movement has 
added one more fine service to its record by 
founding the Religious Book Club. “Ага 
time,” they say, " when its message is so 
greatly needed, the world is full of fantastic 
misunderstandings of the Christian faith. 
These misunderstandings are found not only 
in the minds of sceptics but of a large num- 
ber of Christians themselves... . The Re- 
ligious Book Club wants to help in removing 
such misunderstandings, by popularising the 
best and most constructive Christian thinking 
of our generation." 

The Student Christian Movement Press, 
which has made itself a reputation for pro- 
ducing good books at moderate prices, is 
publishing a new ‘Club’ book every two 
months—on the first Tuesday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 
The first of these, F. R. Barry’s What has 
Christianity to say?, was reviewed in the 
January JournaL; a notice of the second, 
Roger Lloyd’s Revolutionary Religion, will be 
found on page 142 of the present number. 
This month the third will appear, a book by 
Grace Stuart on The Achievement of Per- 
sonality in the Light of Psychology and 
Religion; in May will come a book on The 
Christian and War, by Charles Raven; and in 


Book No. 5 H. G. Wood will deal with the 
question “ Did Christ really live? " Writers 
of various denominations will be drawn upon, 
and the Advisory Editorial Committee is re- 
presentative of many schools of Christian 
thought. 

Members of the Club will receive every two 
months (at the price of two shillings) the Club 
edition of a леш book specially published for 
them. The book will not be available to the 
general public for less than qs. 6d. No sub- 
scription ts payable and no payment need be 
made in advance. To become a member you 
promise to purchase on publication the book 
issued by the Club at the price (payable on 
receipt) of 2s. A member joins for twelve 
months, that is, he undertakes to buy the first 
six volumes. After the completion of a year’s 
membership he can terminate his member- 
ship at any time by giving six weeks’ notice 
in writing. 

Thus anyone who joins the Religious Book 
Club overcomes two difficulties—the high 
cost of books and their bewildering variety : 
he gets, at any rate, six books a year which are 
well worth reading. And, if he wants to read 
further in a subject, the Club will advise him 
as to the best books of any publisher. 

Doubtless a number of Toc H members 
are already availing themselves of the Club’s 
facilities: many more should be glad to do 
so. The address of the Religious Book Club 
is S.C.M. Press, Ltd., 58, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.r. 

B. B. 
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THE ELDER 


FENN.—On January 14, 1938, T. Henry 
FENN, aged 67 years, an Hon. Association 
Padre ot Toc H, formerly Padre of Richmond 
Branch and of the Kingston District. Elected 
I.1.28. ‘i 


Hapcnarr.—On December 8, 1937, Jonn К. 
HanpcRarT, an original member of Boston 
Branch. Elected 27.10.32. 

HerrinesHaw.—On January 22, 1938, С. 
HznnINGsHAw, a member of Skegness Branch. 
Elected 27.1.37. 

HopasoN.—On February 19, 1938, in hospi- 
tal at Alert Bay, British Columbia, the Rev. 
Oswarp T. Норсѕом, a constant friend and 
frequent visitor to Toc H in Prince Rupert, 


THE OPEN 
The Family Budget. 


Dear Еюток, 
Here is some simple arithmetic :— 


(a) Branches and Groups in the 


United Kingdom . 1,075 
Average members per unit 20 
Estimate of Family at home 21.500 

(Probably underestimated) 
(b) Self-assessment — 1496 of an 

average income of {200 per 

annum = 105. = 2!4d. per 

weck, on 21,500 members. {10,750 
Present income 6,305 
Easily possible increase 24445 


It is assumed that every member of the 
Family will, as a point of honour, be prepared 
to assess himself at one-quarter per cent. of his 
known income, on which he pays, or need not 
pay, income-tax. 

Yours sincerely, 

Hunznr Sams. 
+ »* * * 
Dear EDITOR, 

All members must be impressed with the 
gravity and importance to the Family of the 
financial situation. As a looker-on I cannot 
help noting the many guest-nights (often with- 
out guests) Branch birthday festivals, etc., 
which scem to fill such a large place in Toc H 
nowadays. In short, though I have no wish 
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Cambridge. 


BRETHREN. 
and known to many English members. 


Nicnoras.—On January 27, 1938, the Rev. 
Artuur NicHoLas, aged бо years, a member 
of Glastonbury Group. Elected 22.9.35. 


Prerreront.—On February 2, 1938, EpwarD 
S. Prerreront, а member of Malton Branch 
and a Central Councillor. Elected 19.3.30. 


Taviner.—In December, 1937, Percy 
Taviner, a member of Slough Branch. 
Elected 17.3.36. 


“МАКЕ. Іп December, 1937, ARTHUR 
Wake, a member of Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Branch. Transferred from Bradford in 1930. 
Elected November, 1922. 


HUSTINGS. 


to decry true Fellowship, are we spending on 
oursclves good money which should be 
diverted to helping Family funds? 

The danger is aggravated by the " Safety 
First " policy in some units of hoarding funds 
to avoid the risk of having to face a loss on a 
“ party.” Should we not think of the differ- 
ence the aggregate of these reserves would 
make to the resources of Family funds, and 
fecl that alimited balance of 2/6d. in unit 
funds at the end of the year is more in accord- 
ance with the Toc H spirit? 

Yours sincercly, 


Colchester. К. T. НошаМр. 


ж * ж * 


Church Going 


Dear Еріток, 

Padre Griffiths may be right in requesting 
you to “ persuade your writers to refrain from 
unfairly slinging false impressions.” Far be 
it from me to suggest otherwise. But has the 
Padre any proof that J.E.E.T. knows his im- 
pressions to be false? I think the request, 
without the proof, may indicate why some 
people do not go to Church and, therefore, 
strengthens J.E.E.T.’s argument. 


Yours sincerely, 


Norwich. J. E. Н. Brown. 


SUPPLEMENT TO TOC H JOURNAL, MARCH, 1938 


THE SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL. 


N January 29, the Central Council, the 

governing body of Toc H, held a Special 
Meeting, the first in its history which has 
taken place apart from its Annual Meeting 
in April, when statutory business (election of 
officers, ctc..) must be, and special business 
may be, transacted. The Central Executive 
now judged that the scriousness of the finan- 
cial position of Toc H warranted them in 
Summoning the Council and asking it to 
consider and, if willing, to endorse the policy 
which they were pursuing. 

After prayers in All Hallows, conducted by 
Boss Fonp (Administrative Padre), the Coun- 
cillors met, at 2.30 p.m., at 42, Trinity Square, 
under the Chairmanship of P. SUTHERLAND 
GrarmE (Chairman, Central Executive). 
There was a large attendance, 83 Coun- 
cillors, elected and ex-officio, being present 
out of a possible 129. The Chairmen of Area 
Executives and of Area Finance Committees 
(some were, in any case, Councillors) had also 
been invited and 24 out of 25 Areas were 
thus represented. A good many members of 
the Staff and a few members from overseas 
also attended. Non-councillors, according to 
usual custom, were given the right to speak 
but not to vote. 


Three Memoranda 


Three memoranda had been circulated 
beforehand—Paper “А” regarding the finance 
and publicity policy of the Central Executive, 
Paper “ В” on the effect of finance on staff- 
ing, and Paper “ С” giving a more detailed 
explanation of the plan put forward by the 
Central Executive in para. 7 of its memoran- 
dum (“А”) to the Council." These papers 
are too extensive to be quoted here in full, but 
some summary of them is needed to preface 
our report of the meeting. 

Paper “A” began by asking “ What ground 
have we cither for publicity or appcal? " In 
answer to this the Paper considered the funda- 
mental nature of Toc H. If, it concluded, 
Toc Н is a Christian society mainly concerned 
with its own building, work and expansion, 
it has no more claim to appcal to the general 


public for help than "other well-intending 
socicties " : it should employ just as much 
staff as its members think it worth while to 
afford. ‘ But if Toc Н is a movement, mis- 
sionary in the sense that its primary business 
is to teach a way of life, and concerned with 
itself and its recruitment only as a means and 
an instrument to that end, then we have to 
ask ourselves quite other questions." If the 
ideas of Toc H are as valuable for the life of 
the world as we believe them to be, have we 
any right to keep them to ourselves? Mis- 
understanding of Toc H (e.g. as a purely ex- 
service or Anglican or ceremonial society) is 
common: have we no right to clear away 
this hindrance to our true aims by telling 
people the truth about it? This implies 
‘ publicity’ beyond the limits of personal ex- 
planation of Toc H by its individual mem- 
bers to their friends. 

Moreover, Paper “A” goes on, “ if we mean 
our staff to be used for the purpose the Second 
Point of the Compass claims, viz. :— 


То challenge their generation to seek the will 
of Christ in the solution of all problems. As 
one means to tliis end to make possible a staff 
which shall serve the movement as a whole in 
its world-wide adventure for the Kingdom of 
God 
have we a right to be content with a staff 
inadequate to that high task because we can- 
not raise all the moncy ourselves and lack the 
opportunity (and sometimes the courage) to 
make personal approach to men who might 
be glad to help? " 
Paper “А” went on to remind Councillors 
that at their annual meeting last year they 
had approved a financial plan in two parts : — 


(a) an effort to maintain and to extend the 
response already made by members to the 
needs of Toc H; 

(b) the formation of a Builders’ Council in 
London to spread interest and iucrease support 
for Toc H, to be followed by similar Councils 
in the provinces. 


In regard to (a), the membership contribu- 
tion in the financial year had changed as 
follows : — Donations, minus £581; Member 
Builders, plus /317; Branch and Group con- 
tributions (including {£120 from overseas), 
plus £159. The total amount found by mem- 
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bers is therefore {105 less than last year— 
excluding the magnificent special effort of a 
small body (see ‘ The Light Brigade,” 
December Journat, p. 400), which cannot be 
asked for again this year. 

In regard to (b), a Builders’ Council in Lon- 
don had been set up, with Tom Bevan as Hon. 
Bursar and Mayne Elson as Assistant Bursar 
and an office (provided rent free) at 53, Cole- 
man Street, Moorgate, E.C.2. Tom Bevan 
had already reported that he found wide- 
spread ignorance of our aims—" that Toc Н 
has a contribution to make to the perplexities 
of modern life is hardly realised at all" : this 
was clearly a hindrance to obtaining support. 
Only two Areas outside London had yet made 
much progress in forming Builders’ Councils. 
“ Meanwhile," the memorandum went on, 
" the gap between the expenditure of Toc H 
and its regular income remains in the region 
of £5,000. In the previous financial year the 
realised deficit was reduced to £2,976 by some 
large donations. In the last financial year the 
reduction of the deficit to £671 is due to the 
£4,024 resulting from the gallant effort of the 
‘Light Brigade.’ The Council must face the 
question how the gap is to be filled in this 
and succeeding years." The Council's resolu- 
tion of April, 1937, had spoken of “а con- 
sidered plan to widen the interest in, and in- 
crease support for, Toc H beyond the range 
of membership." In other words, publicity 
and finance—the two subjects which this 
Special Meeting was called to consider—were 
recognised as closely bound together. 


Finance and Staff 


Paper “ В” showed the effect of finance on 
staffing Toc Н. It quoted figures to show that 
for three years “ expansion of staff had been 
practically suspended," and called the Coun- 
cil’s attention to the consequences of this 
policy, i.e. :— 

(i) No reserve man is available to meet 
emergencies such as illness, special difficulties, 
or to take advantage of special opportunity for 
development. There have been two serious 
breakdowns among the staff in the last twelve 
months. 

(ii) The volume of business dealt with at Н.О. 
increases with developments overseas as well 
as at home, and the administrative staff there 
has been kept below the level necessary for 
safety. . . . 


(iii) The Executive have had consistently to 
refuse to create additional staff posts where, 
in their judgment, these are most desirable. 
Two Areas at home are so unwieldy that their 
present staffing is heartbreaking for the men 
concerned. The number of padres and 
pilots concentrated ou Mark work is below the 
minimum needed. Most serious of all, 
parts of the world where there is great need 
and great opportunity for Toc H . have 
had to be left unsupplied. . . ." 


Paper “ B" went оп to point out that to 
reduce Staff—the remedy advocated in some 
quarters— would mean that “ these grim facts 
would be made grimmer still." Moreover it 
could not be done suddenly, and would pro- 
duce great dislocation, loss of personal con- 
tacts and, in some places, complications with 
endowments. To effect by this means the 
financial saving required to balance the bud- 
get would mean reducing the staff places at 
home by fifteen, or approximately one-third. 


A Plan and a Resolution 


Paragraph 7 of Paper “А” outlined a plan, 
which was explained in more detail in Paper 
“С.” It was, in the Central Executive's 
judgment, “in full accord with the Council's 
resolution of April last," and was as 
follows :— 

“(ay The work of the Builders’ Council in the 
City of London to proceed. Tom Bevan and 
those working with him to be assured that 
their efforts will be reinforced by a concerted 
effort throughont the country. 

“(b) Immediate steps to be taken to form teams 
in each Area or part of an Area to assist the 
rousing of interest and the increase of 
Builders, on the lines detailed in the explana- 
tory Paper “ C.” Chairmen of Areas and 
Chairmen of Finance Committees to be asked 
to act without delay to bring such teams into 
being. 

"(c) The membership to be informed quite 
clearly that Toc H expenditure cannot con- 
tinue at its present level without a considerable 
increase in income, and that success depends 
on a resolute effort to increase personal giving 
by spreading to all members the fine response 
already made by some, and on an equally 
resolute effort to see that Toc H secures the 
interest and support beyond its membership 
which due performance of its task requires. 

* (d) The Central Executive have already begun 
to make arrangements for the more effective 
spread of news about Toc H. If this is to have 
its full effect it is imperative that the Council 
should lay upon Area and District Committees 
and Units the duty of helping this service by 
providing suitable material which while being 
news about Toc H will gradually inform the 
public more accurately as to its nature,” 


This was crystallised in a Resolution, to Бе 
Moved on behalf of the Central Executive and 
Submitted to discussion and decision by the 
Council. Its terms were these :— 


“ That this Council approves of the policy for the 
Spreading of understanding of Toc H and 
securing for it the financial support necessary 
for its task, now laid before it by the Central 

,, Executive. ў 
It anthorizes the immediate execution of this 
policy and calls upon individual Councillors, 
all concerned with leadership in the Areas, 
and individual members of Toc H throughout 
the country to realize the absolute necessity 
of concerted effort. Тһе Council desires to 
leave no room for misunderstanding that the 
task now before us is immediate, urgent and 
demanding the assistance, small or great, of 
every member. On its successful performance 
will depend the influence which Toc H is able 
to exercise during a critical phase of the 
world's history.” 


The Hon. Administrator states the case 


Tue Cuarrman, after a brief introduction, 
called upon Huserr Secretan, who said: “I 
have been asked by the Central Executive 
Dot so much to open a discussion on the actual 
finance proposals which are before you as to 
set those proposals in the framework in which 
we hope you will desire to consider them. 

We are here to discuss finance, but it is 
important to be clear what sort of body it is 
whose finances we are discussing. The actual 
problem before us is in essentials quite simple 
to state, but not so simple to solve. It can be 
stated quite simply in the classic statement of 
that renowned philosopher and economist, 
Mr. Micawber: Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure піпсіссп ninc- 
teen six, result happiness. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six, result misery. 

I know no fairer statement of the position 
we have got to consider. We are in the latter 
state. How we are to get out of it depends 
on what you think Toc H is and ought to be, 
its character and its nature. Whether we are 
ta reduce expenditure or increase income, or 
by what methods and for what purpose we 
do either, is bound up with our view of the 
nature of this thing to which we belong, and 
it is upon that point that I have been asked 
to say a few words before we get down to 
brass tacks. 


Toc H, as we all know, is in its twenties. 
A close observer of English institutions said 
to me a little while ago that he had observed 
frequently that twenty years in this country 
was usually the effective life of a movement. 
There have been many movements that have 
made some noise in the world during that 
time; it had happened over and over again. 
After the lapse of that period a movement, 
though it may still call itself such, becomes 
just a society, very worthy, perhaps useful, 
but interesting only to its adherents, attracting 
a certain type, affecting the world extremely 
little, and so taking its place among all those 
thousands of bodies numbered in the pages of 
Whitaker. 

Now this is a serious point to reflect upon. 
If Toc Н is just settling down in its twenties 
to be another of the societies of the character 
I have described, then frankly we are wasting 
our time this afternoon. Let us decide quickly 
to get rid of our staff. Let us sell 47, Francis 
Street, take some small office and get a secre- 
tary and an assistant secretary; let us go home 
and tend our lamps and do our bit of service 
and talk about the wonderful spirit of Toc H 
and say of our neighbour “ А good fellow, 
but of course not one of us." If that were 
'Toc H few of us would have taken the trouble 
to come here this afternoon. Most of us, in a 
world which desperately needs to find itself 
anew, would shake the dust of Toc H off our 
feet and go out on a new search for what we 
all need. I hope and believe that we are not 
content that Toc H should become just 
another society. To us it is an elixir of health 
of a peculiar kind, depending on its main- 
tenance fresh and unimpaired in those who 
carry it on, and on those to whom it comes 
having some knowledge of its property. We 
believe that it is a universal prescription, 
crossing the barriers of class and race and 
nation, capable of changing men's outlook 
much more widely than the range of those 
who now wear our membership badge. We 
believe that Toc Н, feeble and half formed as 
it is, carries the immense responsibility of see- 
ing this thing spread—or letting it stagnate. 
If that be true, then we are surely bound to 
bring to bear every legitimate resource we 


can to sce that the central Core of | 

living agents of this cause is ade of full-time 
task ahead, and that we use Sr bee to the 
means of making its nature ang ;p, *Bitimate 
its usefulness 

better known than they are at pre, 
our fcllow countrymen. un 
That as I see it is the framework НСБ 
our discussion is set. What it i. 
possible for us to do within that f 
it is for you to discuss, when the 
Hon. Treasurer has put the Practical position 
and the proposals of the Executive Betoretvoti 
I trust that whatever our individua] V се 
about those proposals may be, it is to that 
essential framework, which I have tried 

describe, that we shall relate them. 
At this stage I want to say one thing mote 
It concerns the staff. The difference Беров 
the Staff and those who are serving and lead- 
ing Toc H in their spare time is not that the 
former are the paid servants of the latter. 
They are fellow-servants in something bigger 
than any of us. Consequently, as I am thank- 
ful to know, the Staff are rightly recognised in 
Toc H, unlike many other bodies, as being a 
selected number of living agents, who for the 
sake of the movement are endowed with the 
qualities of permanence, mobility and avail- 
ability which full ume occupation permits. 
Several of the staff have come to me (and I 
know it represents the view of all) to say that 
they are where they are to serve Toc H, and 
that their own personal livelihood will not 
count for a moment if Toc Н and its work 
in the world will be advanced by their ceasing 
to be its full-time men. 1 don't think we as 
Councillors have any right or wish to look at 
it in that way, but that is the view of the staff, 
and I think it would be your wish to have that 
view clearly stated to you at the beginning of 

this discussion." (Cheers.) 
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The Financial Aspect 


Ромлір S. Campsett (Hon. Assistant Trea- 
surcr), in the unavoidable absence of the Hon. 
Treasurer (Ww. А. Hunsr), briefly spoke of 
the financial position. There was an over- 
draft and there was an annual deficit. The 
overdraft was not in itself very serious. They 
would see that it amounted to about £18,000. 
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cutting expenditure and the other increasing 
income, and the Executive wished to recom- 
mend the last. What were the Executive's 
recommendations? There was no change of 
policy involved at all; it was simply an cx- 
tension of the policy agreed upon last April. 
It was that they should endeavour to raise 
further funds from the membership on the 
one hand and go ahead with getting more 
builders. The speaker went on to consider the 
alternative of cutting expenditure, “an un- 
productive alternative," and said he himself 
was а firm convert to the Executive’s plan. 
The Discussion 


The mecting, which had begun at 2.30 p.m., 
lasted until nearly 7 p.m., with a break for 
tea. In the course of it thirty speeches were 
made, and a verbatim report of all of these is 
obviously outside the scope of these pages. 
The summary which follows is an attempt to 
deal fairly with the arguments, even if it can- 
not сопусу the spirit of a discussion which 
eventually resulted in a unanimous decision. 

Brig-General E. C. Маітната, (Chairman, 
Notts. and Derbys. Area) was “ strongly op 
posed to the Resolution," and “ found him- 
self in the unfamiliar and uncongenial posi- 
tion of Jonah." Тос Н, in his view, had 
rightly given up “ society stunts” for raising 
money; the “ five-year plan " to get members 
to do more had not materialised; the ‘ Light 
Brigade ' had not aimed high enough—" its 
charge was a very gallant one but it had not 


resulted in victory " and could not be repeated 
for some time to соте; the Central Execu- 
tive’s plan was a mere moncy-raising scheme, 
“unsound financially and injurious to the 
good name of Toc Н.” Moral—they must 
“cut their coat according to their cloth, 
tighten their belts and face up to leaner 
umes,” 

№. E. Parmer (South-Western Arca) dis- 
agreed emphatically with this last conclusion, 
thought that £5,000 could be raised from the 
membership “ without any grousing on their 
part,” asked the Central Exccutive to “ recon- 
sider the desirability of resuming the society 
matinée source of income, particularly for 
overseas work," and pleaded for more '' finan- 
cial decentralisation,” ie., that Areas should 
shoulder the burden of increasing members’ 
subscriptions and the number of builders. 

ArtHUR Howanp (Area Padre, Scotland and 
Ireland), claiming that ‘а crisis is an oppor- 
tunity,” said that Toc Н now needed to learn 
that " giving is an art and not a mechanical 
science "; money must cease to be impersonal 
—" before we ask a man for money we should 
be sure that we care about him.” “lhe Christ- 
ian method was intimate contact and not 
advertisement or noise. “ Light does not ad- 
vertise itself, it doesn’t need to; if the sun 
decided to talk instead of to shine, its message 
would take twelve and a half years instead 
of seven and a half minutes—yct some pcople 
would rather talk than shine." If Toc Н had 
faith in its mission it could balance its bud- 
get; it must challenge men to take respon- 
sibility in material terms for the high ideals 
they took upon thcir tongues. 

E. V. Brown (Hon. Treasurer, Notts. and 
Derbys. Area) spoke of the obstacles to ob- 
taining special money—the difficulty of ex- 
plaining what Toc H was, or was doing; the 
fact that many members were at a time of life 
when they had little surplus money. Не 
thought the decision against society matinées, 
etc., should be reconsidered, and that the 
Resolution lacks imagination and that other 
means of raising money could be devised. 

J. Luoyp (Chairman, North Wales Division) 
was apprehensive of blatant publicity, believed 
that the necessary money would “ ultimately ” 


be forthcoming, and thought that “ the phrase 
‘ self-supporting ' should be deleted from the 
Toc H vocabulary." 

MicnaEL Coreman (All Hallows) instanced 
Toc H Western Canada, where 50 units with 
under 500 members had provided for a full- 
time staff of three, without any use of mati- 
nées or bazaars but because they loved Toc H. 
He thought that, once they got the right mix- 
ture of men, finance would become the 
ordinary family business of the unit. 

Е. A. Enever (Surrey and Sussex Area) 
supported the Resolution, but asked for more 
information about Builders’ Councils. 

A. 5хыл. (North Western Area Finance 
Committee) was Strongly against blatant pub- 
licity and in favour of improving the quality 
of membership. 

J. Е. Ореш. (Southern London Area) could 
not sce that any constructive policy had been 
put forward so far by anybody. He saw no 
alternative to cutting expenditure. He be- 
lieved it would be good for some Areas to be 
without staff; he strongly resented younger 
members being “ badgered " for money. 

T. R. Bevan (City of London Bursar), who 
spoke twice, by request, said that raising 
money and making friends for Toc H were 
one and the same thing. He had found great 
ignorance among his City friends of what 
Toc H was—and that was the fault of Toc H. 
Here they had the finest thing in the world— 
and they werc trying to keep it to themselves. 
He wanted to give it to the whole world. He 
felt sure that those who had spoken against 
the Resolution were wrong: most of their 
speeches had been counsels of despair—and 
that was terrible. He spoke of the start of 
a Builders’ Council in the City: they wanted 
the Central Council’s approval to go full 
steam ahead. With regard to publicity, some 
Councillors seemed to visualise Piccadilly 
Circus with Toc Н written round it in 
flaming letters. The publicity he had in mind 
was only to get people interested, to tell them 
what Toc H was (because nobody seemed to 
know), what it stood for, what it did. That 
was the kind of publicity they were 
aiming at. The moment they got it people 


would say, “ This looks a jolly good thing; 
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lets find out about it.” It was not advertising, 
as some Councillors seemed to think. It was 
not just preaching the gospel, important as 
that was, but the spreading of it. 

Lieut.-Col. К. С. Grant urged the self- 
assessment plan for all members. (This is in- 
creasingly used in most parts of the world). 

The discussion had wandered rather far 
afield and, after the tea interval, Dr. LEONARD 
Е. Browne (Central Executive) read aloud the 
relevant section (7) of Paper “А” and pleaded 
that members should stick ta the point. 

E. L. J. Terry (Surrey and Sussex Arca) 
supported the Resolution. He bore witness 
that the right publicity about a Birthday 
Festival had first brought him into Toc Н. 

A. M. К. Ramspen (Northern Area) said 
that in Áreas remote from London, like his 
own, members still did not know what the 
Central Council was, what the Executive was 
talking about, why it had jettisoned the mati- 
née method or what they were trying to get 
moncy for—new work or old debts. 

L. E. Матнек (Chairman, Manchester Area 
Executive) reported that their Manchester 
Builders’ Council had held its first meeting. 
They had produced a Beg Pact about what 
Toc Н was doing in the Area. It had sur- 
prised some members of the Builders’ Council 
to find how many sides of life Toc H touched, 
and he regarded this as good publicity. He 
believed that, slowly and surely, they would 
achieve their object. 

Sir Husert Sams (Bursar, Eastern Area) 
did some simple arithmetic.* £5,000 was a 
large sum—but substitute for it 5,000 Builders; 
divide that 5,000 by 25 Areas, and they got 
200 new friends per Area or roughly 20 new 
friends in each District or about 4 new 
friends in each unit. They need not neces- 
sarily go to strangers, they could go to their 
aunts and grandmothers—they need not aim 
too high (laughter). He believed that, with 
a little effort, every unit could find four new 
friends. But it was, as he saw it, a race against 
time. He also advocated a ‘ self-denial week ’ 
on the part of members. 

]. R. Brown (Central Executive) believed 
there was nothing in the Resolution from 


which any of them need hold back : let them 
stand unitedly bchind it. 


C. E. Номтькү (Manchester Area) gave an 
instance of the “ legitimate advertising" of 
Toc Н. A waitress in a Liverpool café asked 
him what his badge stood for; he replied 
“Тос Н”; she said “O yes, they are the 
people who believe in cremation "for she 
had mistaken the Lamp for an urn! He gavc 
the waitress a Toc H pamphlet, which led 
her brother to Toc H—through his foreman, 
who was a member. 


Ian Fraser (Pilot, Scotland Experimental 
Area) did not believe financial difficulty to be 
bad in itself, it gave them a great opportunity 
for a step forward. Не did not want the 
membership to be badgered for moncy, but 
he believed that the Will of God manifested 
itself by the way men handled material re- 
sources. If members were approached in 
terms of this principle, he believed the money 
for maintenance would be forthcoming. He 
strongly urged morc local autonomy, and 
thought the present position was largely due to 
their failure to throw responsibility for finance 
on their Area Executives. 


Dr. С. К. Hucuzs (Northern London Area) 
said the Resolution gave the impression of 
mixed motives. Builders’ Councils and 
spreading a knowledge of Toc H were the 
bounden duty of Toc Н, whether they had a 
surplus or not. Не contrasted the compara- 
tively small response to the Chairman's letter 
to all members in 1935 with that to the ‘ Light 
Brigade ' appeal. 


Hersert Leccare (Assistant Administrative 
Padre) said they had not yet Icarned how to 
treat wealthy men and poor men primarily 
as men—and that was a pity, since Toc H 
existed “to mitigate the evils of class-con- 
sciousness." He was certain there was no 
intention on the part of the Central Executive 
to interfere with the autonomy of Area Execu- 
tives—the Manchester Area, for instance, was 
already working out its own plans. They 
must remember that a large proportion of the 
membership were only partially educated in 
the real purpose of T'oc H; he was certain that 


* See also his letter on page 144 of this month's JOURNAL. 
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as soon as members understood the need they 
would respond. The first step in real pub- 
licity was to increase the number of members 
so keen on Toc H that they could not help 
spreading its infection by contagion. When 
that happened not only would the contribu- 
tion from the membership increase but money 
would come from outside sources. If they 
went on talking of Toc Н in terms of ‘ self- 
supporting ' the gap would never be closed : 
we ought never to be self-supporting. There 
were many people who were cager to find a 
wise way of administering their surplus funds 
who would back Toc H. 

W. Laiptaw (Northern Arca) referred to 
the pessimism of some Councillors. They 
had lamentably failed to carry out what had 
been decided at the last Council meeting: 
they must now go back and do their best to 
put it across. 

The Hon. ApMinistrator, winding up the 
discussion, said they could not expect him to 
try to cover and reply to all the remarks that 
had been made during the long period they 
had been there; it would take him all night to 
do so. The question had been asked more 
than once why the meeting had been called. 
Precisely because it was essential that every 
member of the Council and every leader 
should bear his share and pull his weight. 
They at Headquarters lived with this problem 
day in and day out all through the year, and 
they were crying out for the help of the Coun- 
dl. That was why the meeting had been 
called, It had been said several times during 
the meeting that personal approach was the 
best thing. He had been very interested in 
what had been said by Dr. Hughes about the 
stereotyped letter of the Chairman and the 
personal letter sent out to the ‘ Light Brigade.’ 
There were several things that could be said 
about that. There was a very considerable 
proportion of non-response, probably for very 
good reasons, even to the personal letter. The 
thing they were asked to approve of was the 
same in principle as that approved last year. 
What was now needed was that the respon- 
sibility for making that principle effective 
should become widespread and personal. 
Someone had remarked that they were hold- 


ing up the formation of Builders’ Councils. 
As long ago as October or November they 
sent out a circular to Areas asking them to 
back the matter as urgent. The whole idea 
was to get small teams of people who would 
charge themselves with this as their job, to 
increase that personal contact, by which alone 
they could spread a knowledge of Toc H. 
That was why the Council had been called 
together, and the Executive wanted them to 
go back and pass on that view. He thought 
that Herbert Leggate had disposed of the idea 
that Toc H could ever be self-supporting. It 
never had been self-supporting, and it was an 
impossibility now. By all means get the mem- 
bers who could pull more weight, and espe- 
cially those who were not yet pulling, to do so. 
He thought there was a lot of spade work to 
be done in that direction. Those who had to 
administer this thing could not afford to ig- 
nore facts, and the facts were that if they went 
on year after ycar piling up deficits they were 
bound to put Toc H in a position from which 
it would be difficult to recover. If one-sixth 
of the 30,000 members were prepared to take 
the trouble involved in getting one man 
because he was a friend of theirs and had 
heard about Toc H and knew something 
about it, to help to the extent of /1 a year, 
that would solve the problem of the /5,000 
deficit. It could be done, and they knew it 
could be done. 


Two Amendments 


In the course of the mecting two amend- 
ments to the Resolution were proposed. 'The 
first which Padre F. О. Urwin (South West- 
ern Area) desired to propose earlier in the 


afternoon, was in these terms : — 

That this Council, while reaffirming its belief 
that Toc H exists today by virtue of the 
guidance of God, humbly acknowledges that it 
is not yet spiritually nor materiallv equipped 
to exert the influence it would wish on the 
trend of modern life; that members of this 
Council determine for themselves a fresh 
consecration to the will of God and to resolve 
to make every effort to translate the ideals of 
Toc H actually in the sphere in which they 
are set, and to use all persuasion to influence 
members of Toc H to this end. 


'This Amendment had not been seconded 
and was not put to the mecting but, on the 
motion of Сивект WiLLiaAMs (Central Exe- 
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cutive), in the absence of the mover, the 
Council expressed its agreement with the 
high standard set forth in it. 


The second Amendment, proposed by J. 
Linpsay Orr (Scotland Experimental Area), 
was as follows :— 


That this Conncil, accepting the trust that has 
been handed on to Toc H and in the faith that 
the membership will rise to the challenge, 
pledges itself to take responsibility for the 
maintenance of the movement so far as its 
current expenditure is concerned. It approves 
the policy for spreading the understanding of 
Toc H and securing for it the financial support 
necessary for its advancement, now laid before 
it by tlie Central Executive, and remits to Area 
Executives the practical application thereof. 
It authorizes the immediate execution of this 
pledge and policy and calls upon individual 
Councillors, all concerned with leadership in 
the Areas, and individual members of Toc H 
thronghont the country to realize the absolute 
necessity of concerted effort. The Council 
desires to leave no room for misunderstanding 
that the task now before us is immediate, 
urgent, and demanding the assistance, small 
or great, of every member. 

On its successful performance will depend the 
influence which Toc H is able to exercise 
during a critical phase of the world’s history. 


The mover said that in 1935 their Chairman 
made an appeal by letter directed to the 
members to make Toc H self-supporting. 
That appeal was supported by the Council in 
April, 1936, when the Council pledged itself 
to support its Chairman and to make every 
effort towards the accomplishment of his ap- 

eal. The accounts ending in October, 1936, 
showed an advance of over {1,000 in Branch 
and Group contributions. And then, in 1937, 
the Council resolved and approved of a finan- 
cial plan in two parts (а) To maintain and 
extend the responses alrcady made by mem- 
bers; (b) to form a Builders' Council. The 
accounts for the year to October, 1937, showed 
a reduction in the response by members of 
£105. 

They were now asked to approve of a plan 
for securing financial support in which plan 
(Paper “ A,” para. 7) item C. is to the effect 


that the membership is to be informed that 
the success of the plan depends upon the effort 
to increase personal giving. 

Let them note the progression that had 
taken place in the part played by Councillors, 
who after all represented members. In April, 
1936, a pledge; in April, 1937, a resolve; in 
January, 1938, part C of a plan. In October, 
1937, the Central Executive, realising that the 
resolve of the Councillors in April, 1937, had 
apparently not registered, issued a letter to 
some 600 members. The response to this 
produced £4,000, and showed that many 
members had not realised that there was a 
problem to face. 

Why had they not realised this, when they 
considered that the Council and the staff had 
been considering the problems of finance for 
years? The answer was that giving was indi- 
vidual, finance was personal. Until the mem- 
ber himself realised the position, Toc Н as a 
whole did not face it. The action of the 
Central Executive in moving the Resolution 
was a challenge to the Council to shoulder its 
own burden or be for ever a charity. But he 
thought it essential that the working out of 
the plan should be left to Arca Executives to 
administer. That was the point of the words 
added in the Amendment to the terms of the 
Resolution. 

The Scottish Amendment, withdrawn by its 
proposcr, was not put to the mecting. 

The Resolution passed 

The Central Executive's Resolution (for its 
terms see page iii), moved by the Crarrman 
and seconded by Е. L. J. Terry (Surrey and 
Sussex Area) was carried unanimously. 

The Crairman read messages from Tussy, 
from Мм. A. Hurst (Hon. Treasurer) and 
Harry Witurnk (Central Executive). 

At 6.55 p.m. closing prayers were led by 
Padre ‘Gerry’ Harmer. Some бо members 
afterwards supped together at the Tudor 
Restaurant. 


A note about Builders. 


In view of the interest which will, undoubt- 
edly, result from the Council meeting in the 
method and system of Builders, it cannot be 
too widely known that Builders’ Annual 
Subscriptions can be paid in any number of 
instalments desired. Exactly the same applies 


ү 


to Deeds of Covenant, the signatory need not 
pay his Annual Subscription in one lump 
sum. It may be paid quarterly, or even 
monthly, the only proviso in this case being 
that the Income Tax Claim will annually be 
signed for the total amount. 


